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WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 





INTER-SEASON COSTUME BY WORTH. 
Bh truly Parisian gown, drawn for the Bazar by the 
artist Sandoz, is of ewir-colored bengaline. Itis trimmed 
with gold galloon and the large buttons that are now seen 
on many of Worth’s handsome gowns. Rose-colored mous- 
seline de soie is used for the — 
throat bow and to fill out the 


tues, neither can she herself excel in all gifts and graces 
It is the old story, often written, of a woman expecting too 
much, both of herself and others. 

idward Bellamy says that in release from house-keeping 
ares, and in the following of employment perfectly adapted, 
both in kind and degree, to her sex, woman in the twentieth 


bounded so often physically by the four walls of home, and 
morally by a petty circle of personal interests.” 

Mr. Bellamy is not alone in his idea that house-keeping 
is the proverbial last straw under which the domestic camel 
is breaking down. An eminent physician says that he has 
discovered a distinctly new type of nervous disease among 





sleeves that are slashed below 
the elbow. The bodice is 
lapped and pointed in front, 
and edged with galloon; but- 
tons are set in rows from 
bust to point. The flat front 
of the skirt carries out the 
lapped effect, and is trimmed 
to correspond with the bod- 
ice. Large curved folds are 
formed of the back breadths. 
A Virot hat with strings ac- 
companies this gown. It is 
made of brown velvet draped 
on a low frame, trimmed with 
a bunch of Parma violets and 
a black aigrette. 


A LITERARY VIEW 
OF WOMAN. 

( NE of the significant 

signs of the times is the 
tendency to discuss woman 
and her position in the various 
phases of the marriage rela- 
tion. Especially is this true 
of European writers. Tolstof, 
scalpel in hand, deals in a 
species of vivisection fruitless 
in diagnoses, and which pro- 
poses no remedy except death 
and the ultimate extinction of 
the race. In his later books 
he cries with Hamlet, ‘* Hie 


thee toa nunnery.” Ophelia 
has no place in the body-pol- 
itic. It is a mad world, and 


the sooner it is over, the soon- 
er woman can go into that 
oblivion which is her kindest 
friend. 

Others take a more cheer- 
ful view of the situation, 
while still maintaining that 
there is a wide rift within 
the lute. Ibsen in his dramas 
preaches that in total eman- 
cipation from conventionali- 
ties lies the only hope of the 
modern woman. He would, 
after all, go backward instead 
of forward, and find the old 
paradise without the tree of 
knowledge. Havelock Ellis, 
in The New Spirit, and Mr. 
Stead, in 7'he Pope and the 
New Era, teach that woman 
must work out her own salva- 
tion by becoming the great 
social force of the future. 
She must be educated in the 
stime manner as her husband, 
be paid the same prices for 
her labor, have the right of 
suffrage, and stand side by 
side on terms of perfect equal- 
ity with the man she marries. 

Just here Miss Edwards 
makes a valuable addition to 
the discussion in her lecture 
on Queen Hatasu. More than 
700 years B.C., she tells us, an 
Egyptian husband, in the 
pages of his marriage con- 
tract, agreed to submit him- 
self in all things to the power 
of his wife, who not only re- 
tained control of her own 
property, but everything her 
husband owned was settled 
upon her forever. In return 
for this devotion she agreed, 
in a small clause, to provide 
the good man with board and 
lodging during his lifetime 
and defray his funeral ex- 
penses. 

Did this solve the problem? 
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we query, as we gaze at the 
Sphinx. 

Sir Morrell McKenzie 
writes that he has educated 
his daughters along’ lines 
which he believes will fit them to become happy wives. His 
theory is one Goethe advocated—selection, or the art of 
knowing what to give up. He thinks.that much of a wo- 
man’s misery is caused by the fact that she fails to realize 
(to quote Mrs. Whitney) that ‘‘some things must be crowd- 
ed out.” She cannot find a husband possessing all the vir- 


American women, which he 
ascribes to the trials incident 
upon domestic service, and 
adds that nervousness is often 
only another word for incom 
patibility of temper Many 
periodicals discuss the \ assar 
questions, and attempt to for- 
mulate economic laws Elo- 


quent pens advocate co-oper- 
ative house-keeping as a cure 
of the evil, while others quite 
as eloquent plead for the 
threatened individuality of the 
home. Conservative writers 
lift a warning voice, and say 
that the neglected duster and 
saucepan will prove the Ne- 
mesis of Eve’s daughters The 
more radical scribe declares 
that the cooking-stove has 
been the funeral pyre of too 
many women, who need the 
contact of the breezy outside 
world in order to retain the 
affection of their husbands. 

The authors of Robert FEls- 
mere, John Ward, and The 
Story of an African Farm ap- 
proach the subject differently 
Their heroines are unhappy 
in love and marriage, and in 
the first-mentioned books the 
home becomes divided against 
itself through differences in 
religious belief, In the last 
the trouble seems to be too 
much feeling of the moral 
pulse and excessive introspec 
tion 

The discussion is widening, 
and literature upon the sub 
ject increasing. The novel of 
to-day, compared with its 
predecessor of even a decade, 
shows what great changes 
have taken place in thought 
and practice. Greater changes 
still are indicated, the tenden 
cy of which is to develop in 
woman hitherto unknown or 
unused powers of mind; but 
judging from representative 
fiction, these new endowments 
do not increase her happiness 
The modern heroine may be 
compared to Joan of Are 
She sees visions and dreams 
dreams, and listens to strange 
and sometimes heavenly 
voices, and is more successful 
as leader, saint, and martyr 
than in the commonplace av 
ocation of a wife 

As we read, we ask two 
questions: first, does the novel 
of to-day fairly represent the 
great number of loyal, happy 
wives, who ‘‘ thank Heaven, 
fasting, for a good man’s 
love,” and are not afraid of 
wasted affection, realizing 
that no one can attain to any- 
thing greater thanlove? We 
wonder, too, how much liter- 
ature of a certain class is re- 
sponsible for the very evils it 
now, in some instances, lash 
es so vigorously t Charles 
Lamb says that ‘‘the next 
thing to making a child an 
infidel is letting him know 
that there are infidels at all.” 

Is not much domestic un- 
happiness the result of sugges 
tion on the part of some writ- 
ers of fiction? The passionate 
love story; the deification of 
sudden romantic attachment; 
the advocating of unequal, 

















INTER-SEASON COSTUME BY WORTH. 


century will become a happy wife. He makes Dr. Leete 
say, in Looking Backward: ‘‘It seems to us that women, 
more than any other class, were the victims of your civiliza- 
tion. There is something which, even at this distance of 
time, penetrates one with pathos in the spectacle of ennuied, 
undeveloped lives, stunted at marriage, their narrow horizon 


improvident marriages; the 
bringing forward of the hys- 
terical selfish woman as an 
attractive type of character; 
and the insidious justification 
of the wrong-doer, be it hus- 
band or wife—may not these have formed part of the first 
vause, the effect of which is the danger which threatens the 
home? 

Jules Simon in the Reeve de Famille makes a strong appeal 
to dramatists and novelists to assist in promoting sound and 
sensible ideas regarding the relations of the sexes. He 
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would have them turn from the psychology of the passions 
to the study of moral obligation. 

An appeal might also be made to women, the readers of 
the world, to suffer no book to cross the threshold of the 
home which is not clean and wholesome in its teaching. 

HELEN Jay. 





AN EASTER LILY. 
BY VALENTINE ADAMS. 


TP.EN years ago to-day my dearest Friend 
i] A lovely Easter lily did me lend. 

Ah! pale it was, 

And very frail it was, 

But, oh, what joy to me! 
And ever since, in answer to my vows, 
My Friend has left the lily in my house, 

Growing apace 

In stature and in grace 

Each day. Lo, this is she! 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 


The Behring Sea Controversy. By the Hon. E. J. Puetrs, 
late United States Minister to the Court of St. James. 
A complete, clear, and impressive statement, so firm and conclusive as to 
carry conviction to every reader, and from such an authority as to make its 
publication at this time the great journalistic event of the day. 


The French Army. By Gen. Jean Lovis Lewat, late French 
Minister of War, and Officer of the Legion of Honor. LIllus- 
trated by T. pe THULSTRUP. 


Glimpses of the Bacteria. By T. Mircuett Pruppes, M.D. 
Amply illustrated. 


The State of Wisconsin. By the Hon. W. F. Viras, United 
States Senator and ex-Postmaster-General. With numerous 
portraits. . 


The Court Theatre of Meiningen. By Dr. Cuartes Watp- 
sTKIN, Director of the American School at Athens. Illustrated 
from sketches by the Duke or Saxe-M&ININGEN. 


Argentine Provincial Sketches. By Tuzopore Cup. Ll- 
lustrated by T. pe THuxstevr. 


Thomas Hood, Punster, Poet, Preacher. By the Right 
Rev. Dr. T. U. Dupsey, Bishop of Kentucky. 


Fiction: WESSEX FOLK. Part II. By Tuomas Harpy. II- 
Justrated by Cuartes Green.—IN THE “STRANGER PEO- 
PLE’S” COUNTRY. Part IV. By Cuartes Eorert Crap- 
pock. Illustrated by W. T. Smeptey.—SHORT STORIES by 
Margaret Crospy and ANGELINE TEAL. 


Poems by Wituiam Witrrep Camppect and ANNIE FIELDs. 


Precedence in Vanity Fair. A full-page illustration, drawn 
by George pu Maurier. 


The EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS, conducted by Grorcx Wit- 
Liam Curtis, Wittiam Dean Howetts, and Cuaries Duprey 
Waxneg, containing an unusually attractive list of contents. 





HARPER’S BAZAR, 
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A Sixtoen-page Illustrated Supplement. 





TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 








Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with a large variety of full-sized patterns, accompanied by u- 
lustrations and descriptions of Spring Toilettes, notably a 
Super) Double-page plate of Wrappings; Wedding Gowns; 
Girls’ Frocks and Aprons, etc., ete. 








THE PROMISE OF EASTER. 


6 be - most precious things on earth are the common ones. 

The air we breathe, the water we drink, our ability to 
drink the water or breathe the air, our sight, our hearing, our 
power of motion—these are universal possessions, They are 
not bought or sold; they are given alike to the poorest and 
the richest. What wealth, what gratified ambition, can fitly 
compensate for the loss of auy one of these common universal 
blessings? 

Our life itself is shared with the lowest of God’s creatures. 
When it is threatened, what price do we count sufficient 
ransom? Is ‘‘all that a man hath” too much? 

But these precious common things hold something else. 
Once a Divine Life took our human nature upon Him. He 
lived with men, slept and ate and talked among them. He 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


shared with them the common things of life. So, after that, 
the daily waking and sleeping, eating and talking, of which 
He partook, became no more common. The divine touch 
transfigured them. Henceforth the believing soul, working 
humbly at each day’s task, performing faithfully the sim- 
ple duty appointed, so elevates these common things that 
through every action may shine forth a confession of the 
truth which is in it. It does not matter that its place be 
low, its circle restricted, the life an ordinary one. The 
plainest conditions are great enough to illustrate a story to 
which the world has listened with increasing interest for 
nineteen hundred years. 

And this divinity not only vivified human nature, and put 
new significance and beauty into daily human needs, but it 
ennobled suffering. Because Christ suffered in human form, 
therefore sorrow borne patiently, pain endured heroically, 
sacrifice and privation accepted cheerfully, lifted the human 
heart that sorrowed and endured to be a partaker of His 
spiritual nature, and to taste the tenderness of a heavenly 
love. 

He did far more than this. He drew life from death itself, 
and brought to all mankind an everlasting hope from the 
depths of the grave. This was the crown and finish of His 
work. The Easter which we are keeping is its token, and 
gives the promise of the fulfilment of its hope. 

Of the marvel of life from death, and joy springing out of 
sorrow, all nature is a symbol. The flowers which fill our 
altars proclaim in fragrant language the wonder of their 
rising from the blackest earth. The food which nourishes 
our bodies dies as a seed in the ground before it can live as 
a plant in the sunshine. The mother, who through her pain 
rejoices over her new-born child, feels the throb of this great 
mystery. The heart that, accepting obediently trial and dis- 
appointment, at last sees with eager eyes its far hope realized, 
surely testifies that they who sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

And Easter brings the promise of its blessed hope to every 
heart open to receive it. To the grief-stricken it comes, 
speaking of a reunion which no death shall touch, and of a 
land from which fears shall be banished. To the weary and 
anxious it comes, whispering that cares shall have an end, 
and every burden shall be lifted. In the questioning tem- 
pest-tossed soul its voice is heard, telling of a time—beyond 
all time—when the conflict shall cease, when each doubt 
shall be answered, and when, waking in His likeness, we 
shall be satisfied. And to those bravely fighting, yet hardly 
pressed by adversity, it speaks of an hour when the battle 
shall be won, when rest shall be earned, and when the life 
laid down shall be found again, more perfect than our 
fairest dreams. 

So, with the comfort of its meaning, and the promise of 
its glorious hope, comes Easter Day. . 


THE NEW SPRING BONNET. 


T is to be admitted that there is something of the same 
quick delight to the soul of the young woman in the 
possession of a new spring bonnet that is to be felt by all, 
both young and old, over the newly springing crocus and 
daffodil, or the 
* Blossom of the almond-trees, 
April’s gift to April's bees,” 
or that comes to one from the perfect representation of 
spring beauty with paint and pencil. 

It is, in the first place, an object of beauty, with its delicate 
fabrics, its delicate tints, its airy lightness, its fresh lustrous 
ribbons, its plumes or its posies, its general effect of being 
only a larger sort of blossom itself. 

In the next place, it is the result of a high state of manu- 
facture. Not only has talent, skill, and aptitude of finger 
gone to the combination and harmony of shape and color 
there, but new looms have been set up, and new methods 
have been thought out and employed, that these silken rib- 
bons, these lute-strings and gauzes, might be woven, and 


new inventions have exercised searching brains for the mak- 


ing of these frames, for the setting of these dyes. 

This little bonnet, again, is an object of taste in the creation 
of its ornament; something like genius went.to the design- 
ing of this lace, perhaps; a wonderful degree of talent to the 
copying of the flowers from nature’s flowers, and to the 
further copying of that original copy. Science lent its aid, 
too, in the matter of the dyes; old secrets that belonged once 
only to the alchemists gave the first hint, it may be, of their 
existence, and the laboratory has brought them out at the 
hands of men learned in strange formulas. What adventure, 
too, went toward its completion—the ends of the earth ran- 
sacked for the pigments that produced certain of the more 
exquisite tints, and others brought from the dark recesses 
where the primeval sunlight of submerged forests is still 
sealed in the coal strata! A marvellous insight, a fairy-like 
deftness has blended the separate parts, from primitive frame 
to the crowning triumph of these ostrich tips, which first 
waved in some wild race across African latitudes. 

It will be seen that our pretty trifle of lace and straw is 
not by any means to be spoken of contemptuously; that it is 
no slight affair of the vanities, on which money and thought 
are but wasted; but that into its construction have gone 
many of the elements of art and science and romance, and 
that all it needs to complete its charm is a pretty face inside 
it, with that smile of contentment upon it that is all but in- 
separable, at least for a few days, from the face of the pos- 
sessor of the new spring bonnet. 


ON BUSINESS DRESS FOR WOMEN. 


fP\HE Woman’s Council began it, and then the newspapers 

took it up, and got a score or so of business women and 
society women to declare themselves on the subject. - And 
so, suddenly, it transpired that not only is there such a sub- 
ject as business dress for business women, but that it is a 
very serious subject indeed, and one upon which ‘any self- 
respecting business woman should have immediate and defi- 
nite ideas, 
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But just why should there be anything more to say about 
business dress for women than abont business dress for 
men? Lo! these many years business men have put on their 
garments and gone comfortably about their work without 
giving special thought to the sentimental idea expressed in 
their dress, and why should women insist immediately upon 
differentiating the species by any such distinction in dress? 

The purpose of the proposition is doubtless the devising 
of a dress for business women that shall be at once health- 
ful, suitable, and artistic. But these are the requirements 
for all proper dressing. The reform should therefore be 
extended so as to modify the dress of all classes and condi- 
tions of women. 

And the business woman is really the woman that least 
needs the attention of dress reformers. Necessity and her 
own good sense have taught her in most cases how to adapt 
her dress to the demands of health and suitability, and often 
of beauty. If she hasn’t learned by this time to suit her 
dress to her life, there isn’t the slightest use in the Woman's 
Council or anybody else showing her how to do it. She 
wouldn’t be wise enough to see the advantages of the busi- 
ness dress and make them her own, 

There are some limits set by the nature of things even to 
the results of philanthropic effort. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
WOMEN CONSIDERED AS INVADERS. 


rPYHERE is something extraordinary about the steady 

way in which women have made their way into higher 
employments — higher, that is, in the education implied, 
the respect given, and the income received or possible. 
This is vividly illustrated, for instance, by such a book 
as Mrs. Meyer’s Woman's Work in America, where it takes 
450 pages to cover ground which might forty years ago have 
been included in a small pamphlet. I can remember when 
Mr. Comer, of Boston, first announced, ‘‘amid ridicule and 
sneers,” as he said, the purpose of receiving young women 
as pupils in his school of book-keeping. Now there were in 
1885 in Massachusetts 2370 women employed as book-keep- 
ers, not including saleswomen or clerks; and in some of the 
largest industries, such as groceries and markets, the women 
already outnumber the men in this branch of service. The 
number of ‘women given as employed as book-keepers in 
the United States by the last census is only 2365, but as the 
returns of this statement are much less minutely systematized, 
it is safer here, as it usually is, to rely on the Massachusetts 
returns. In any case, the invasion of the book-keeper’s desk 
by women has been going on steadily for years, and yet very 
silently. So in regard to public-school teacbers, where Hor- 
ace Mann found, in Massachusetts, the sexes nearly bal- 
anced, there is now a proportion of nearly ten to one (7995 
to 825) in favor of women. 

A similar and astounding change has come over the medi- 
cal profession. It is not yet half a century since Elizabeth 
Blackwell, in 1845, formed the purpose of studying medi- 
cine, and after applying in vain at eleven medical schools 
for instruction, found it finally at Geneva, New York, where 
not merely the faculty, but the students, voted to admit her. 
In 1848, during a vacation, she got admittance to a Philadel- 
phia hospital; in 1849 she received at Geneva the first medi- 
cal diploma given in modern times to a woman. Yet it was 
not until 1872 that any State medical society would admit 
a woman to membership, Kansas being naturally the first, 
while New York and Ohio held back till 1875, Massachusetts 
till 1879, and Pennsylvania till 1881. The census of 1880 re- 
ports 2432 women as now practising medicine in the United 
States, but the number who have actually graduated at medi- 
cal schools is probably not half of this. Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi reports the statistics of no less than 1804 of what she 
calls *‘ capital ”’—?.e., important—operations in surgery, all 
performed by women operators in the United States. But at 
what sacrifices has all this been done! Dr. Jacobi says of 
these struggling students: ‘‘ Where they have not walked, 
they have crept; where they could not take, they have 
begged; they have gleaned like Ruth among the harvesters 
for the scantiest crumbs of knowledge, and been thank. 
ful. ...Girls have been hissed and stampeded out of hospital 
wards and amphitheatres where the suffering patient was a 
woman, and properly claiming the presence of her own sex, 
or where, still more inconsistently, non-medical female 
nurses were tolerated and encouraged.” 

I can remember well that it seemed, even after women had 
conquered their place in medicine, that the twin professions 
of Jaw and divinity would still remain closed to them. Yet 
the preacher's desk had been occasionally occupied by them 
from the foundations of the colonies. Aune Hutchinson al- 
most revolutionized the New England churches; Mary Fish- 
er and Anne Austin taught publicly the doctrines of Friends; 
Barbara Heck was called ‘‘the real founder of American 
Methodism,” as the English sect had been largely established 
by Susanna Wesley and the Countess of Huntingdon. Ober- 
lin College sent out, some forty years ago, its first woman 
graduate in theology, but has only just printed her name as 
such for the first time in its triennial catalogue; and her or- 
dination in 1853 was the first bestowed on any American 
of her sex. There seem as yet to be no trustworthy statistics 
as to the whole number of women ministers in this country. 
The Society of Friends has about 350, the Universalist Register 
for 1889 contains the names of 35, the Congregational Year 
Book 5, and the Unitarian Theological School at Meadville 
has had 16 women as pupils. The Disciples of Christ have 
43 women preachers. The Free-will Baptists, the Primitive 
Methodists, and the Protestant Methodists have also ordained 
women on a small scale; and the institution of deaconesses 
is being revived among the larger denominations. To illus- 
trate how the clerical functions of a woman may be regarded 
in her own family, the Rev. Ada C. Bowles gives the following 
dialogue, perhaps from her own nursery. The little daughter 
having announced her intention of “helping mamma preach ” 
whenever she should be old enough, her younger brother 
stoutly declared that he would do the same. On this the 
sister, looking at him with some doubt and misgiving, yet 
finally assented in these terms, ‘‘ Yes, mans do preach some- 
times.” 

It is, doubtless, in the profession of the law that the pre- 
sence of women most surprises us. Yet it is hard to say why, 
since wherever married women are allowed to do business on 
their own account, they ought surely to know the laws of 
business; and so long as women are liable to be brought 
into court in any capacity, there should surely be some of 
their own sex there to meet them. Certainly nothing could 
be farther wrong than the opinion of the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin, as pronounced in 1875, to the effect that the * un- 
clean issues” that may come up in court are a reason for ex- 
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cluding women from the bar, since the very fact of those 
unclean issues usually implies that women must be present 
either in the prisoners’ dock or in the witness-box. As in the 
case of women in hospitals, the argument proves too much. 
Where they are present to suffer, they should also be present 
to aid and shield. Yet it was not until quite recent days 
that a woman sought to make herself a lawyer by profession 
in America, the pioneer in this case being Arabella A. Mans- 
field, of Mount Pleasant, [owa, who was admitted to the bar 
in her own State in 1869. It was not until ten years later 
that women were permitted by statute (February 15, 1879) to 
practice before the United States Supreme Court. There are 
now seven women who have been thus admitted at Wash- 
ington. The census of 1880 gives the total number of wo- 
men lawyers then practising throughout the country as sev- 
enty-five; and an interesting account is given by Ada M. 
Bittenbinder, in the work above cited, of several important 
individual successes. Thus Mrs. Myra Bradwell has edited 
since 1869 the Chicago Legal News, Catharine V. Waite edits 
the Chicago Law Times, and Bessie Bradwell Helmer com- 
piled unaided in the same city ten volumes of Bradweil's 
Appellate Court Reports. The point to be chiefly noticed is 
that these revolutions never seem to go backward, so that 
there is no reason why this silent incursion of women into 
what are called the higher professions should not go on in- 
creasing. T. W. 8. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EASTER GOWNS. 


TYNASTER comes early this year, while March winds are 
E still blowing, yet it is the spring festival, and fresh and 
dainty gowns are prepared for it. These new gowns are of 
very light colors, and are made, according to a French fancy, 
with a coat of plain cloth and a skirt of striped wool that 
may be of another color. Thus Worth makes a tan cloth 
coat bodice to wear with a skirt of shaded blue stripes of 
graduated width in which are lines of tan and yellow. The 
tan-colored coat is a round bodice lengthened by a deep box- 
pleated coat frill set on under a strapped seam—that is, a 
narrow band of cloth is stitched over it. The front turns 
back in Incroyable revers from a pointed vest of the striped 
material. The sleeves of cloth have striped cuffs, and the 
collar band is of the stripes. A frill of white chiffon is gath- 
ered down the vest, and a chow of yellow ribbon. holds the 
coat together on the chest. The skirt is gored on the sides to 
make the stripes meet in points, and has a bias seam down 
the back. A more striking dress has a coat of pale blue 
cloth and a fawn-colored skirt of wool with narrow yellow 
lines woven in silk. This pretty coat is cut off as a round 
waist in front, and has a full-gathered vest of white chiffon 
muslin, which is crossed by three straps or folds of the cloth 
starting from large cut steel buttons on the sides. The coat 
frill is in the back only; it is three fingers deep when 
hemmed. The sleeves are full at the top and folded at the 
wrist under loops and small buttons. A high collar band is 
of white chiffon folds, a lace jabot is below, and a single long- 
stemmed pink rose is thrust in the straps that cross the vest. 
The fawn-colored skirt is straight in front, with side gores, 
and sloped back breadths that take away the fulness at the 
top. 

rn deep cape of light cloth studded with large jet cabo- 
chons, or with a flaring collar and yoke trimmed with Cieopa- 
tra galloon of gold and jewels is worn with these spring 
gowns. The bonnet is a toque of gilt net veiled with black 
lace and surrounded with a jet serpent. When a hat is pre- 
ferred, it is of black open straw trimmed with a twist of 
chiffon and long-stemmed roses. Pear-colored gloves 
stitched with black complete the toilette. 


FOR EASTER WEDDINGS AND RECEPTIONS. 


A room filled with gowns suitable for guests at Easter 
weddings and receptions was shown recently on ‘‘ opening 
days” at a mammoth store where hats, wraps, and gloves are 
also furnished. Among the prettiest afternoon costumes are 
those of wool crépon, ribbed like Bedford cord, and made up 
with bengaline. A pale gray crépon made by Doucet, in 
Paris, has a round bodice of the elastic wool stretched on a 
fitted lining,to show no seams but those under the arms,and 
hooked invisibly on the left side. A square plastron of gray 
bengaline is slightly draped and edged with narrow gold gal- 
loon studded with jet. The sleeves have a full point of 
bengaline at the top, and a double frill falling on the hand. 
A high collar of bengaline rolls over at the top, and is 
edged with galloon. The skirt is attached to the bodice 
and has slight movement in front, with some deep lengthwise 
folds. A long point of the bengaline edged with galloon is 
inserted on each side of the skirt, and a single point extends 
the whole length of the back. Another crépon gown of pale 
tan-color is trimmed with white guipure lace set flat on the 
corded bodice, and is given color by pleatings and bows of 
stem green velvet ribbon. Gowns of heavier wool combined 
with faille are made with the Henri Deux coat, a round bod- 
ice of wool cut down below a plastron of faille, and length- 
ened by a deep coat frill of the faille set on in box pleats. 
The large sleeves are of faille, and the plain skirt of wool is 
bordered with two bias faille ruffles; this is carried out in 
fawn-colored wool with large dark spots and brown faille. A 
passementerie of silk and gold cord is the trimming. A sec- 
ond Henri Deux bodice is fitted like a cuirass, and is almost 
incrusted with cords of silk and silver. 






FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 


The latest importations at a large and fashionable furnish- 
ing house show new Paris models not only for spring 
dresses, but for those of summer also. Many of the new 
gowns have the waist and skirt in one piece, a fashion fa- 
vored by Felix for dresses of crépon, India silk, and crépe de 
Chine. Some of these pretty gowns are fastened in the back, 
others have their fastening concealed under full drapery in 
front. The fashion continues of making elaborate bodices 
with large sleeves aud very simple skirts. The Louis Treize 
coat, with skirt only in the back,is added to the popular Louis 
Quatorze and Louis Quinze coats. The becoming corselet is 
on some of the most costly new gowns. It is now prettily 
braided in horizontal rows, and is edged below the waist 
with a frill of velvet or lace. Shoulder-straps of velvet rib- 
bon are carried straight up from the corselet, giving the ef- 
fect of a square plastron to the high bodice. 

Full bodices gathered on the shoulders are drawn down 
below a plastron, and brought thence in lapping pleats to 
the point at the waist line. Soft repped silks, crépe de Chine, 
and chiffon are much used for plastrons. Lace plastrons are 
mounted over satin, or over a new gold tissue that shows ef- 
fectively through the open meshes. Figaro jackets are seen 
aguiu in lace and in satin set permanently on the bodice, and 
there are also many pointed girdles of satin. Skirts of wool 
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gowns have panels of a contrasting material introduced to 
widen them, or else they are made in the plain style now in 
vogue—full and long in the back, with straight front and sides 
that do not cling too closely. They are bordered at the foot 
or trimmed with insertions or flounces. Skirts of lighter fab- 
rics are draped irregularly with jabots of lace or of the ma- 
terial, or else they are of five or six straight breadths caught 
up in festoons at the foot of the front and sides. Sleeves are 
very long, with much fulness at the top, falling in soft folds 
on the outer arm; they are tapered to the wrist, and banded 
with rows of trimming almost to the elbow, or else they 
have only a slight frill drooping low on the hand. The 
straight sleeve full at the top and drooping below the elbow 
over a close sleeve or on deep cuffs is on some of the hand- 
somest gowns. Mutton-leg sleeves are restored to the favor 
they had lost of late. Cleopatra laces and passementeries 
studded with colored stones, gold and silver galloon with 
cabochons of jet or of rubies, ruffles of Louis Seize lace, point 
de Génes lace put on flatly, and ribbons galore of velvet, 
satin, or faille, are the trimmings of the new gowns. 

A note of black still adds distinction to colored dresses. 
Thus an exquisite crépon gown by Felix is of pale Parma 
violet ground spotted with black, and is made up with black 
satin and gold soutache. The bodice has a Figaro jacket 
and corselet of black satin, the former bordered with gold 
braid, the latter trimmed with many horizontal rows. 
Sleeves gathered full at armhole and elbow droop over 
close lower sleeves of satin banded with braid; a high straight 
collar of satin is similarly banded. The skirt attached above 
the edge of the bodice has long panels of black satin inserted 
far toward the back, and crossed with row after row of the 
bright soutache. Another crépon of similar coloring is a 
princesse gown hooked in the back, trimmed with black lace 
set on flatly, as jacket fronts with coat-like back. 

Among brighter-colored gowns is one of royal blue crépe 
de Chine with a full bodice drawn down below a yoke of 
point de Génes lace laid over yellow satin, and thence in 
pleats to the pointed waist in front and back alike. The 
edge of the bodice is finished with silver passementerie 
studded with pink coral and turquoises, and silver clasps 
hold the fulness on the front. The sleeves are very full, 
and the skirt is draped irregularly in jabots showing the 
selvages. A beige-colored crépon woven in tucks has a 
Louis Treize coat of ribbed velvet in pale blue and brown 
stripes opening on a vest of cream guipure lace. The sleeves 
are of the guipure over silk, and the straight crépon skirt 
has a border of guipure let in the material. 

India silk dresses all in one piece are made up lightly to 
be worn over a separate petticoat of silk. One of black 
ground strewn with blue corn- flowers has the bodice 
drawn down from the shoulders below a plastron of blue 
faille, and side forms of blue covered with black lace that 
end in coat tabs. Bretelles of lace trim the front of the 
bodice. Large mutton-leg sleeves have small cuffs of lace 
over silk. The edge of this bodice is corded, and the skirt 
of five straight breadths is sewed on with this cord. An 
old-rose India silk has a vest of gathered blue crape going 
into a corselet of Valenciennes lace. The frout of the skirt 
is festooned with chouz of the crape. 

Pretty little reception dresses are made of light-striped 
silks—pink, blue, or green, with white—strewn with pointed 
leaf patterns that afterward furnish the trimming. The 
points of the leaves are cut out and neatly button-holed 
around, and are gathered in narrow flounces for the foot of 
the skirt and for the front and edge of the bodice. 

Worth contributes a gown of black armure grenadine 
made over mauve satin, with a petticoat front of mauve 
brocade trimmed with a deep lace flounce caught up with 
bows of lace and jet. The bodice slopes away from a full 
plastron and collar of mauve chiffon. Insertions of black 
lace are lengthwise on the petticoat and border, the demi- 
train of mauve silk showing prettily through the transpar- 
ent grenadine. Puffs of grenadine are at the top of the 
sleeves, and bands of lace are around the close lower part. 
A deep fringe of jet falls on the left side to the foot of the 
skirt. 

GIRLS’ EASTER DRESSES. 


Girls of twelve to sixteen years will go to church on 
Easter Sunday in very light gowns of Bedford cord, Cheviot, 
or Henrietta cloth. The colors are pale gray, tan, gray- 
green, and gray-blue. These dresses have a bodice round in 
front, fastened invisibly on the left, with coat back. Three 
rows of gold braid, half an inch wide, edged by black cord, 
are set below the collar to outline a round yoke. Maut- 
ton-leg sleeves have three similar rows as trimming, and the 
high collar is covered with gold braid. The straight full 
skirt has a hem with gold braid set as piping at the top. 

Checked Cheviots and plaids of softer wool are made bias 
throughout. The round bodice, fastened behind, is cut 
down at the top to show a guimpe of copper or blue faiile. 
Passementerie of gold, with blue or copper silk cords, edges 
the top of the bodice, the silk collar, and wrists of the silk 
sleeves. A bow and ends of gros grain ribbon, two inches 
wide, is set at the back of the waist. 

Gray and tan Henrietta cloth dresses have a high shirred 
bodice and full sleeves of yellow or pink crépe de Chine 
above a round low waist of the material. This round waist 
has velvet in full folds for its right side lapped on the left 
side of Henrietta cloth, ending in a rosette at the waist 
line. High puffs of velvet are set on the shoulders, and a 
drapery of Henrietta cloth hangs in a point on the top of the 
sleeve. Straight full skirt of three and a half to four 
breadths simply hemmed. 

Cashmere dresses of the new apricot shade, or pale green 
or gray, are made in charmingly simple ways for these 
young girls. The high bodice is gathered around the waist 
on five or six cords an inch apart, and carried up in pleats on 
the shoulders. A coat frill of doubled cashmere falls below 
the waist in the back only. Very full straight sleeves are 
gathered on two clusters of three cords below the elbow, and 
have a frill at the wrist. The collar band is covered by a 
box-pleated ruche of gros grain ribbon with satin edges. A 
knot with ends of ribbon is set each side at the waist line 
next the coat frill. A hemmed skirt of three or four 
breadths may be made with or without a foundation skirt. 
The neck and wrists of such dresses have a finish of white, 
either of ribbon or of lace-edged ruffling. Figured challies 
and India silks are also made by this design. 

A pretty little gown of gray-green cashmere has ruffles 
and sash of silk in two shades of green crossbarred with vio- 
let. The full bodice has a tucked plastron edged below 
with a doubled ruffle of silk curving across from armhole 
toarmhole. The silk sash, three fingers wide, is laid in folds 
around the waist and knotted at the back. 

A great deal of silver braid is used on light cashmere 
dresses. A corselet or a pointed girdle of faille edged with 
silver is on full bodices of cashmere. The high collar band 
and deep cuffs are also of faille and braid. A buncby clus- 
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ter of fine tucks drawn in gathers is preferred to rows of 
flat shirring on bodices of cashmere, challi, or India silk. 
Jackets of light tan or gray diagonal cloths are worn by 
large girls. They are made as long as is becoming to the 
figure, and may have straight double-breasted fronts with 
two rows of large white pear! buttons, or else they are rolled 
back in revers from a vest. Dark blue jackets of diagonal 
cloth, made double-breasted, with horn buttons, are for gen- 
eral wear, and the blue reefers, with gilt or silver buttons, 
are more popular than ever. Smaller girls, from six to 
twelve years old, wear long coats of pale tan or gray cloth, 
with full sleeves of thickly repped silk of the same color. 
They have a round bodice, double-breasted, with revers col 
lar and a full skirt gathered on under a belt. The revers 
collar is of silk edged with gold cord, and there are large 
white pearl buttons on the front of the waist. ig 
Little party dresses are of white, yellow, or pink crépe de 
Chine or China silk, or else of flowered India silk or challi. 
A high round bodice of white crépe de Chine is gathered in 
tucks at the neck and waist, and has bretelles of mousseline 
de soie with scalloped edge. Bows of gros grain ribbon 
bunch up the bretelles on the shoulders, and are set at the 
points at the waist line. The sleeves are puffed to the el 
bow, and the skirt is very full. Another lovely dress is of 
yellow crépe de Chine, with a low bodice gathered on nine 
cords around the waist. A deep full ruffle of the crépe 
falls like a bertha around the neck. A large puff forms the 
short sleeve. The straight skirt has a flounce of the crépe 
gathered on three cords, with a standing frill as heading. 
Black dresses for little girls are of China silk or surah, ei- 
ther plain, dotted, or flowered. They have usually a shont 
low bodice with a colored guimpe, large puffed sleeves, and 
a long Greenaway skirt. They certainly need to be bright- 
ened with color in the design orasa guimpe. A black surah 
with yellow polka dots has the waist filled in with yellow 
crépe de Chine, and is trimmed with black velvet ribbon go 
ing over the shoulders as bretelles, and as a belt with ends 
at the back. 
Thanks for information are due Madame Karte Retty; 
Messrs. E. J. Dennine & Co.; B. ALrMAN & Co.; and Best 
& Co. 


PERSONAL. 


THE decoration of the French Academic Palms, with 
the grade of Officer of the Academy, has been conferred 
upon Miss Kingsley, the daughter of Charles Kingsley, in 
recognition of her services to French art by her writings. 

—The recent marriage of Mile. Jeanne Hugo to the son of 
Alphonse Daudet was simply a civil ceremony, unaccom- 
panied by any religious rites. This omission was by the 
bride’s wish, in obedience to the injunctions of her grand- 
father to refuse ever to suffer priestly intervention in any 
important act of her life. 

—There is a report that a penny weekly is about to be 
published and edited in London by Mrs. Stannard (John 
Strange Winter), the author of Booitles’ Baby. 

—Miss Isabel Hapgood, the Russian translator and lec- 
turer, is a rather stately dame, with white hair. She has a 
strong voice, incisive ulterance, and delightfully clear enun- 
ciation. 

—The recent death of the ‘‘ poet” Close, in England, re- 
calls the curious circumstances under which he received a 
pension. He was recommended for a pension by Lord Pal- 
merston in a fit of good-nature, at the instance of a friend 
of Mr. Close. The alleged poet was a mere writer of dog- 
gerel, and after much discussion the pension order was re- 
voked. Lord Palmerston considered his blunder an excellent 
joke. 

—Walt Whitman's mother was of Netherland descent, 
and his grandmother was a Quaker. The poet himself is 
said to show distinctly his Dutch ancestry. 

—Mr. A. A. Low, the father of President Low, of Colum- 
bia College, has just passed his eightieth birthday. Mr. Low 
has given $20,000 to his birthplace—Salem, Massachusetts— 
to be devoted to the education of deserving boys. 

—Dr. Caroline Hastings, of the Boston School Committee, 
has issued an order that all public-school teachers in Boston 
shall in future give their full baptismal names, instead of di- 
minutives or abbreviations. 

=-The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has just refurnished a 
gymnasium that she established seventeen years ago for the 
night schools in Shoreditch. 

—The first vote ever cast in Texas by a woman was de- 
posited there recently by Mrs. Cora Bacon Foster, a success- 
ful real-estate agent in Houston. She held that her position 
as a property owner entitled her to a vote. 

—A pleasant incident at the Sorosis anniversary luncheon 
was the gift by the club of a diamond Sorosis badge to Mrs. 
Ella Dietz Clymer, the retiring president. The presentation 
speech was made by Mrs. Croly (Jenny June), the retiring 
first vice-president. Mrs. Croly is now out of office for the 
first time since the founding of the club twenty-three years 
ago. She has been twice president, three times vice-presi- 
dent, and has served under four administrations. The fare- 
well speech of Mrs. Clymer and the inaugural of Dr. Jennie 
M. Lozier were both excellent, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
an honored guest of the club, made an admirable address, full 
of humor, and marked by the terseness and crispness she 
has learned by much public speaking. 

—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace,the mother of General Lew Wal- 
lace, recently addressed a meeting in Washington upon the 
topic, ‘‘ Why the Members of the W.C.T. U. desire Woman 
Suffrage.” Mrs. Wallace is seventy-four years old, but she 
spoke for an hour with such enthusiasm and eloquence that 
not one person left the house until the close of her speech. 

—One of the most distinguished delegates to the American 
Section of the Philosophical Society, to be held in Boston in 
April, will probably be Mrs. Annie Besant, once the associate 
of Charles Bradlaugh in the secularist movement in England. 
Mrs. Besant’s first reputation was made as a writer and lec- 
turer on social questions,and as an earnest worker among the 
poor in London. She has recently declared herself a Theo- 
sophist, and will appear at the convention as the personal 
representative of Mme. Blavatsky. Lucifer, the London 
Theosophical magazine, is under the joint editorship of Mme. 
Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant. 

—A summer school of art has been projected by Mrs. W. 
S. Hoyt, and she is seconded in her scheme by Mrs. Astor, 
Mrs. Belmont, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbiit, Mrs. Austin Corbin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie, Mr. Stanford White, and a number of 
other equally well-known men and women. The teachers 
of the new Shinnecock Hills school are to be Miss Lydia T. 
Emmett and Mr. W. M. Chase. Two large farm-houses, 
commanding a fine view of the ocean, have been engaged, 
and in these art students will find good lodging and food at 
a low price. A house-keeper will manage domestic affairs, 
and the belief is that the pupils will progress much faster in 
out-of-door study than in # studio, 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE AMENDMENT CARRIED. 


T cannot be denied that the Sublime Society of Snugs, 

together with all other associations having similar politi- 
cal purposes, was now under profound discouragement. | 
know not what happened to other revolutionary clubs, but 
for ourselves we had lost more than half our members, in- 
cluding those who drank the most, so that we were now 
coldly looked upon by the landlord, who as much as told us 
that, the reckoning being now contemptible, our room was 
desired rather than our company. 

There kad left us first of all those who were moderate: that 
is to say, those who did not object to the arguments of the 
philosophers, and very readily agreed over a pipe of to- 
baceosand a cheerful glass that all men were equal and have 
but the assertion of this doctrine and its 


the same rights; ot 
They looked 


practical application are different things. I 
across the Channel, and they were terrified. We also lost 
all those who had money or trade to lose. For they, too, 
looked across the Channel. There they saw property con 
fiscated, trade interrupted or destroyed, no respect paid to 
order, the course of law and justice stopped, shops robbed, 
private persons hindered in their business, no security as to 
stocks, shares, and joint enterprises, a whole nation mad for 
war, and the massacre of those who had hitherto kept down 
the mob, ‘‘If these things,” they said, ‘‘be the outcome of 
your precious principles, give us the ancient order; we will 
have no more of you.” Thereupon they all left the society, 
and the Snugs were now diminished by more than half. 
Those who remained were chiefly those who are com- 
monly described as having nothing to lose. They were 
young workmen of the better sort—watchmakers, shoemak 
ers, and the like—skilled in their trade, greedy of reading and 
argument, but ignorant and incapable of seeing more than 
one side of a question. To them a King was a Tyrant, a 
nobleman was a profligate Aristocrat. It must be owned 
that too many of our own nobility afforded by their conduct 
good ground for such a belief. A Bishop was bloated with 
wealth; a simple clergyman was a hypocrite; the Church, 
our Divine religion itself, was a sham. There were also 
two or three who still believed in the righteousness of our 
cause, and looked to see the French nation settle down, after 
the first effervescence of their freedom, to the practice of 
the virtues—the austere virtues of antiquity—which their 
orators were never tired of preaching and extolling. One 
was the Templar, of whom I have already spoken; another 
was the Poet and Atheist, who had been expelled from the 
* Becun in Hagrer’s Bazae No, 8, Vol. XXIV. 
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University of Oxford; there was the shabby author, and 
there was myself. These, with the company of those who 
had nothing to lose, now formed the Society of Snugs. No 
thing tolose! Why, these workmen and mechanics had their 
employers to lose! What doth it help a man to have skill 
in his trade if he can find no employer? And if the em- 
ployer was ruined, as was now daily happening in every 
town of France, what would the workman do? But of that, 
or of anything else sensible and sober, we thought nothing. 

This, however, was my opportunity. When the moderate 
men left the Club I also ought to have gone. This I might 
have done without further discovery, and neither my father, 
nor any of the St. Katharine’s Society, would ever have 
known how far I had gone in asserting the principles which 
they themselves abhorred. But I threw my chance away. I 
remained among these men, now doubly dangerous, and 
therefore I deserved all that I got afterward. It is my one 
consolation that in the last of our meetings I did my best 
to keep the members within the bounds of reason. 

We met, then, on what proved to be our last meeting, 
with every outward sign of deep dejection. The Marquis, 
who still came, yawned. 

‘“My young friend,” he said, ‘‘this no longer interests 
me. [am not reminded any more of my own country. I 
see no chance that your Revolution will succeed. There 
are too many here’”—he looked round with his supercilious 
smile—‘‘ too many here who smell of oil, and that not salad 
or olive oil. It is true that in Paris not to smell of oil or 
leather is dangerous—but here! Hnfin! I think I shall 
come no longer.” 

Our chairman this evening was a man whom I remem- 
ber very well. His trade or occupation I never knew, nor 
his dwelling-place; and I afterward discovered that he had 
given us a false name. In religion he was a Socinian; he 
was all for freedom of thought and private judgment; he 
was ardent for the future of humanity. In appearance and 
manners he was greatly superior to most of our members, 
and he was a man of education. I now suspect him to 
have been a lawyer of some kind, but indeed I know not. 

‘*Citizens,” he said, while we sat silent, “has no one 
aught to say? Time was wher your chairman’s chief duty 
was to conduct the meeting so that every man should have 
his share of the discussion. To-night it would seem as if 
we had nothing todiscuss. We will, if you please, consider 
the causes of the discouragement which has fallen upon 
the Friends of Freedom. I invite our Secretary, if he has 
any counsel to give, to speak upon this subject.” 

do not know why he singled me out. I seldom ad- 
dressed the members, because, being young and ardent, I was 
liable to be carried away by my own feelings, so that I 
would lose the thread of my argument, forget the points I 
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wished to touch upon, and mix up things on which I should 
have dwelt separately. Thus it too frequently happened that 
I would have to sit down, covered with confusion. This 
evening, however, the invitation of the chairman found me 
full of thought upon that very subject. I therefore rose, and 
began, with some timidity, to point out what everybody 
knew very well, that recent events had alienated many of our 
former supporters, and had sent over to the cause of Mon 
archy all the weak and timid. Moreover, these excesses had 
greatly encouraged and strengthened the lovers of the old 
order. Therefore, I said, it was incumbent upon our society, 
and upon all such societies as ours, to give no handle to 
those who pretended that our principles would lead to simi- 
lar results in this country. That is to say, we ought to 
preserve great caution in our speeches and writings. As for 
those who had prophesied that a simultaneous rising of the 
whole people, strong in combined action, would achieve a 
bloodless Revolution, that, I argued, could only be expected 
when the French themselves had shown by a return to 
moderate counsels, and by the practice of those virtues which 
are expected of Republicans, what a nation governing itself 
could effect. 

** When we have seen,” I said, ‘‘a sovereign people ruling 
and reigning for the general welfare, and that alone; a coun- 
try free from the corruption charged against a democracy 
and the certain tyranny of the aristocracy; minds cleared of 
priestcraft, priest domination, and superstition; all men alike 
working together for the common weal, and none for their 
own selfish interests, it will be our time foraction. Citizens,” 
I concluded, ‘‘that time is not yet come. We must watch 
the progress and the development of the Gallic Republic. 
Meantime our old relations with the Republic are broken off; 
we can no more exchange with the French the messages of 
fraternity with which we hailed their first steps in freedom. 
War, horrid war, has begun again; the martial spirit of our 
country is again awakened; the old hatred of the French has 
burst forth with redoubled fury. Think! what chance is 
left for us? Should we be beaten, is it likely that we shall 
copy the institutions of our conquerors? Should we be vic- 
torious, shall we imitate the example of our conquered foe? 
In either event, our imitation of the French seems to me 
farther off than ever, and those who still advocate such an 
imitation will be called and treated as the enemies of their 
country.” 

I sat down, not wholly satisfied with the reception of my 


speech. The Marquis shook his head. 
“ You have descended,” he said, ‘‘to common-sense. This 
is tedious. You are no longer interesting, Nevill. You will 


make your club ridiculous.” 


He handled a pinch of snuff 
delicately. 


Then he seized his gold-headed stick and hat. 
(Continued on page 298, Supplement.) 
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A MEETING HALF-WAY. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 

ANET DOANE went down the village street with her 
little granddaughter. The little girl went lingeringly, 
dragging at her grandmother's hand and stubbing her small 
toes. A tiny triangle of plaid shawl] was pinned tightly 
across her shoulde her great braid of yellow hair seemed 
to drag her delicate little head backward, and upturn her 
face like a flower. There was a curious likeness between 
the old woman’s small face, rimmed with a circle of black 
bonnet, and the child’s. One was wrinkled and dim, the other 
smooth and full of lovely new light, but they showed what 
zach other would be and had been. It was like an agree- 
ment of history and prophecy. Seventy years ago Janet had 
looked like little Annie; seventy years hence little Annie 

would look like Janet. 
The two went on down the road. They met nobody; hard- 
ly a face appeared at a window as they passed. It was the 
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latter part of the forenoon, and most of the village women 
were in their kitchens preparing dinner. 

The sun was warm, and the air was very sweet and moist. 
The brook that flowed through the Suffield meadows was 
swollen with the spring rains, and its gurgling rush could 
be plainly heard. Now and then the red breast of a robin 
slanted in a ploughed field beside the road. Over on the 
distant edge of the field two men and a horse were at work 
ploughing, and faint shouts floated across. The little girl 
stared back at them as she went on, but Janet never noticed 
nor heard the shouts, 

They had walked nearly a half-mile, when they reached 
Dorcas Reed’s house. She was Annie’s other grandmother, 
her father’s mother. The house had a curious look for a 
private dwelling. The gable end of its steeply slanting roof 
was next the road; the front door was wide and recessed, 
and approached by a broad flight of steps; over it was a 
green-blinded double window, with a Gothic top. A row of 
doves sat on a square structure which capped the gable end. 


It looked like an extinct cuurch steeple, and in fact was one 
from which the belfry and spire had been removed. The 
building was painted white, but the double front door was of 
some dark wood. In the recess before it was a little group 
of children; their bright dresses and yellow heads made them 
look like flowers against the dark background. They were 
raising a sweet shrill little clamor. F 

When they saw Janet and Annie coming there was silence 
for a second, then they shouted, and ran in a little flock to 
meet them. There were three girls and a boy. The boy 
was the youngest, hardly more than a baby, and the three 
girls were all younger than Annie. All the children ked 
like Janet; they were as unmistakably of her lineage as the 
row of birds on the church tower were all doves 

Janet went around to the side door, and the children strag 
gled at her heels. There was an odor of boiling meat and 
vegetables, and Annie sniffed it hungrily. “Gramma Reed’s 
gettin’ dinner,” said she. Janet compressed her lips 

The side door opened directly into a great kitchen. A 
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large old woman stood at the stove looking 
into a steaming pot; a younger one was stir- 
ring something at a table. The windows 
were all misty, and warm gusts, laden with 
the odors of turnips and beets and cabbage, 
came from the seething pots on thestove. A 
momentary gleam came into Janet’s eyes— 
she was very hungry—then she suppressed it. 

The large old woman looked around. ‘* Oh, 
it’s you, Mis’ Doane,” said she. She set a 
rocking-chair for her. ‘‘ Sit down, won't 
you? How do you do?” 

‘‘I’m pretty well, thank you,” replied Ja- 
net. But she did not sit down; she remain- 
ed standing, with a hesitating air. 

‘* Ain’t you goin’ to sit down? Yon look 
all beat out.” There was a kind of imperi- 
ous amiability in Dorcas Reed’s large dull- 
colored face, with its double chin and curv- 
ing nose. 

“T wanted to speak to you a minute, if it’s 
convenient,” said Janet, in a low voice; she 
looked significantly at the woman before the 
table. 

Dorcas nodded. She went to the stove 
again, lifted a lid from a kettle, and plunged 
a fork into thecontents. “That turnip’s done,” 
saidshe. ‘‘ Sarah, you can take it up nowan’ 
mash it, an’ see that the potatoes don’t burn. 
Now, children, you all of you run out till 
dinner’s ready; mebbe Annie ’!l stay te din- 
ner. Run out, Emile. I ain’t goin’ to have 
you hangin’ round Sarah whilst she’s takin’ 
up the dinner; you'll get scalt or somethin’.” 
Dorcas waved her hand toward the door, and 
the children flocked out. ‘‘Take care of 
Georgy; don’t let him tumble down,” she 
called after them. Then she turned to Ja- 
net. ‘‘ Won't you walk into the sittin’-room?” 
said she. 

And Janet followed her out, while the 
servant-girl stared after them with resent- 
ful curiosity. She was a woman from a 
neighboring village, and. fully as well-born 
as her mistress; indeed, her father had been 
a poor minister. She sat at the family table, 
and felt injured if she were omitted from the 
family councils. At intervals,as she pre- 
pared the vegetables for dinner, she stopped, 
fixed her eyes upon the sitting-room door, 
and listened to the low hum of voices, but 
she could not distinguish a word. Curious 
and resentful as she felt, she was above lis- 
tening at the door itself. 

Janet, as soon as she had entered the sit- 
ting-room, had begun; all her hesitancy had 
fled. ‘‘I’ve brought Annie back,” said she. 

Dorcas looked at her in a bewildered way. 
** Yes; can’t you both of you stay to dinner?” 

“You don’t know what I mean,” said Ja- 
net. ‘‘To-day is Thursday; the three days 
she stays a week with me ain’t out till to- 
morrow. I’ve brought her back to-day be- 
cause I can’t feed her. I haven’t got enough 
to give ber snother meal.” 

Dorcas stared at her. 

‘My money’s gone,” said Janet. 

‘* Your money?” 

**Yes. I had seven hundred dollars when 
Amos died; it’s lasted me ever since; now it’s 

one. I’ain’t got anythin’ but the house, an’ 

ain’t goin’ to put any mortgage on that if 
I starve to death. I'm goin’ to have a roof 
over my head anyway. Jane White pays me 
a dollar a month for my north room, but 
that ain't enough so I can keep Annie the 
three days a week.” 

‘**T shouldn't think ’twas. Mis’ Doane, you 
don’t mean to say you think you're goin’ to 
dive on that dollar a month yourself?” 

Janet nodded. 

“ Why, you can’t; you'll starve to death!” 

“Then I'll starve to death, that’s all.” 
Suddenly Janet’s face changed. She felt in 
her black skirt for her handkerchief. 

Dorcas had hers in her hand. ‘There! 
take mine,” said she. ‘‘ Now you set down; 
there ain’t no use standin’ up.” 

She pushed Janet toward a chair, then she 
sht down opposite. Janet. wiped her eyes 
furtively with the handkerchief. 

‘* Now look here, Mis’ Doane,” said Dorcas, 
‘I’m goin’ to talk real plain. You can’t 
live on a dollar a month, there ain’t no use 
talkin’ about it, an’ there ain’t no need of it. 
I've always thought a good deal of you ever 
since George married your Jenny; and now 
they're both dead an’ gone, I feel as if I 
thought more’n ever, though I ain’t given to 
sayin’ softthings. There’s jest that one point 
we don’t agree on, an’ if we could fix that 
up betwixt us, I don’t see any reason why 
we shouldn’t live together an’ be comforta- 
ble. Then there’s another thing’”—sudden- 
ly Dorcas lowered her voice. ‘‘I ain’t very 
well satisfied with Sarah. She don’t do things 
my way, an’ she won't stan’ a mite of tellin’. 
She ’ain’t got no knack with the children 
neither. I can’t leave ‘em with her a minute; 
an’ if I set her to washin’ an’ dressin’ Georgy, 
it takes her about half a day, an’ then she 
washes his face jest as if it was a pie plate, 
an’ gits on everything hind side before. 
hate a hired girl worse than p’ison anyway, 
an’ I believe I’d ruther have an Injun squaw 
than a minister’s daughter who's got an idee 
she was born on the top heap of all the doc- 
trines, an’ knows how to work without bein’ 
told. Can’t tell her nothin’. She was jest as 
huffy as she could be because I wouldn't let 
her put the pofaters on to boil an hour before 
dinner-time to-day. Said she always boiled 
her potaters an hour. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘if 


you want to, you can boil your potaters a 
week, but you ain’t goin’ to boil mine but 
half an hour.’ Then she shut up, but she 
slatted round in a way that didn’t seem to 
me very becomin’ for a minister’s daughter. 
He was a Baptist, an’ a terrible poor preach- 
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er, I’ve always heard. Now if you come 
here, I’d let her go; so you wouldn’t have no 
reason to feel a mite dependent. I know 
you're jest as good a house-keeper as I be, 
an’ we could git along first rate, if you only 
felt as if you could make up your mind 
to—” 

Dorcas hesitated and looked at Janet, who 
looked back at her in a piteous strained fash- 
10Nn. 

“‘T hope you won't be put out if I speak 
real plain,” said she. 

‘** No, I sha’n’t.” 

** Well, V'll come right to the point. You 
know how I feel about your meetin’. It don’t 
seem to me as if we could get along an’ not 
have any hard feelin’s toward each other if 
I staid to home an’ hed my little meetin’ with 
the children every Sunday, an’ you went 
trapesin’ off to your ’Piscopal meetin’. I 
never felt as if there was any sense in folks 
tryin’ to live together if they didn’t go to 
the same meetin’. If you could only jest 
make up your mind to stay to home Sabbath- 
days, an’ have meetin’ with me an’ the chil- 
dren.” Dorcas spoke up in a smart mas- 
terful way, but she did not look squarely at 
Janet. 

Janet was quite pale. “I don’t feel as if 
I could,” said she. Her voice was very soft. 

Dorcas went on as if she had not heard her. 
‘* There’s plenty of room here; I guess you’d 
be real comfortable,” said she. She cast a 
complacent glance around, and Janet’s eyes 
followed hers. 

The room was very large; there was a dia- 
mond-patterned red carpet; against a wall 
was a red plush sofa, flanked by two red 
plush arm-chairs; over the sofa was a round 
clock in a gilt frame like a gigantic watch. 
Dorcas had put a piece of pink tarlatan over 
the clock to protect it from dust and flies. 

‘*You could have the room openin’ out of 
this,” said Dorcas. ‘‘ It’s got two south win- 
ders, an’ you could keep plants if you want- 
ed to.” 

Janet shook her head. 
Mis’ Reed.” 

‘**T thought you'd like to be with the chil- 
dren, Mis’ Doane; you was so set on havin’ 
Annie them three days a week.” 

“I should, you know, Mis’ Reed. 
that.” Janet’s voice quavered. 

‘*Look here, Mis’ Doane, there was your 
daughter Jenny, that you'd brought up ’Pis- 
copal, she went to my meetin’ with George, 
an’ you didn’t hold out about it.” 

** He was her husband.” 

“Well, all I’ve got to say is, I’ve done the 
best I could to be a friend to you. If you 
won't, you won't. I ain’t goin’ to urge. Of 
course if you’d ruther go to ’Piscopal meetin’ 
than live in a good home with your own 
grandchildren, | ain’t got nothin’ to say.” 

Sarah out in the kitchen heard Dorcas’s 
loud sarcastic voice. 

Janet arose and folded her shaw] closer, as 
if she were also infolding her own will. ‘I 
hope you won’t lay up anythin’ against me, 
Mis’ Reed,” said she; *‘ an’ I hope you'll come 
over an’ see me sometimes.” 

“Thank you, Mis’ Doane; I don’t git time 
to go out much,” replied Dorcas, stiffly. 

‘*My Easter lilies are comin’ out beauti- 
ful.” 

“*T don’t know nothin’ about Easter lilies; 
all I know about is lilies. I don’t want no- 
thin’ to do with any old Popish notions. I 
don’t want no Easter lilies nor no Easter Sab- 
bath. The one kind of Sabbath I was brought 
up on is good enough for me— Goodness! 
there’s them children to work on that bell 
again!” The house was full of a strange 
metallic din. The windows seemed to shake 
in it. Dorcas stamped violently. “Chil- 
dren!” she scommed—"’ chitnent let that 
alone! There I’ve got that old meetin’-house 
bell down cellar, an’ them children do act as 
if they were possessed over it. They all git 
round, an’ pound it with the poker an’ ham- 
mer, an’ it’s enough to take anybody’s head 
off. Children, you let that bell alone!” Dor- 
cas hurried out, still calling to the children. 

Janet went out through the kitchen. As 
she opened the side door the noise ceased, 
and Dorcas’s imperative voice could be heard 
through the floor. Sarah stared furtively af- 
ter her. Janet walked homeward as fast as 
she was able. She could smell the dinners 
cooking in the houses on the way; once she 
clinched her hands under her shawl as she 
went past. 

Janet’s house was an old wide-fronted cot- 
tage, scaling with gray shingles, upreared on 
a steep bank above the road level. Janet’s 
knees almost failed her as she climbed the 
settling stone steps that led up to it. She 
opened the door, and a great fragrance of 
lilies came in her face. ‘*‘I can smell them 
lilies ’way out here,” she muttered. 

When she opened the inner sitting-room 
door the fragrance was so intense that it 
seemed to have almost the force of a wind. 
There were two south front windows in the 
room, and before each of them stood a table 
filled with pots of lilies, all in bloom. 

Janet sat down in her rocking-chair to rest 
a few minutes before removing her bonnet 
and shawl, she closed her eyes and panted 
softly. It was half an hour before she got 
up, went into the bedroom to lay away her 
wraps, then returned and stood over the 
lilies. She bent her old face down among 
them and took a deep breath. ‘It’s ’most 
as good as victuals an’ drink,” she muttered. 

he door opened, and she did not hear it. 

Dorcas Reed’s servant-woman stood there. 
She held a large plate covered with a towel. 
** Mis’ Doane,” said she, sharply. 


**T'm ’fraid I can’t, 


It ain’t 


Janet turned and looked at her with a 
great start. 

‘*Mis’ Reed sent this over,” said Sarah. 
Her harsh, thin face confronted Janet grimly. 

** What is it?” 

“Biiled dinner.” 

“TI guess—I can’t take it. You tell Mis’ 
Reed I’m much obliged.” 

** Ain't goin’ to take it?” 

*‘No—I guess I can’t, Sarah. 
feel as if I could.” 

Sarah turned about with atwitch. ‘‘ Well,” 
said she, ‘‘I ruther guess I wouldn’t have 
trapsed ’way over here an’ left my dinner 
dishes if I'd known. I ruther guess it’s the 
last time Mis’ Reed ‘ll git me to go on any 
such errand as this, that’s all I’ve got to say. 
I never saw any such strife in families be- 
fore. You try to be terrible private, but 
when folks speak up so loud that you can 
hear em all over the house, ‘tain’t much use 
goin’ into sittin’-rooms an’ shuttin’ doors. I 
never was used to any such work, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to stan’ it. I've got chances. There’s 
another place where I can go any minute, 
I'll let you know, an’ there ain’t five young 
ones to run an’ ’tend for, neither. I ain't be- 
holden, an’ Mis’ Reed ’ll find out I ain’t, if 
she orders me round much more. I guess 
you'll know it too, Mis’ Doane, when I bring 
you over anything more; an’I ain’t afraid 
to say it right to your face.” Sarah went 
out; the door slammed. 

Janet stood trembling. ‘‘I couldn't help 
it,” she said, piteously, as if she were excus- 
ing herself to somebody. ‘I can’t take any- 
thing as a gift that there’s been a price set 
on nohow.” 

She looked between the lilies at Sarah 
going down the steps to the road with indig- 
nant jerks of her hips, and quailed. Janet, 
for all her persistency, had very little self- 
complacency to serve as a cushion between 
her heart and the wrath of her enemies. 

She went to the secretary beside the chim- 
ney-place, and opened the glass doors lined 
with green baize. The shelves were quite 
full of books. Janet was fond of reading. 
Dorcas had always considered that she spent 
too much time in that way. Janet took from 
a shelf an old history of early New England, 
sat down in her rocking-chair, and turned to 
the chapter describing the privations of the 
Plymouth colonists. She read it through 
carefully, with her lips compressed. ‘I 
guess I can stand it,” she muttered; ‘‘ there 
ain’t anything to bear that other people ’ain’t 
gone through with.” She leaned her head 
back and closed her eyes. The history lay 
spread open upon her lap at the page where- 
in the Pilgrim Fathers toiled and starved and 
buried their dead. It was odd that this old 
woman, suffering because of directly oppo- 
site religious views, could derive any conso- 
lation from the Pilgrims’ comradeship in 
tribulation; but martyrs for different faiths 
might fraternize perforce in the same fire. 
Janet quite lost sight of the fact that those 
old heroic colonists suffered for their hatred 
of her own belief. The suffering was all she 
considered now. 

‘*Those women must have had a terrible 
time,” she murmured. It seemed to her that 
the gaunt, steadfast faces of those Puritan 
women came between her and the lilies. 
She had eaten scarcely a mouthful for twenty- 
four hours, and she felt faint and weak. 
Her head was full of half-delirious fancies. 
She reflected how she had not a cent in the 
house with which to buy food; how she 
would not have until the next night, when 
Jane White would be paid her monthly wage 
at the woollen mill, and wouid give her the 
dollar for the room rent. She wondered if 
she would have enough strength to go to the 
store and buy some food. It seemed to her 
that it would be like the ship from England 
sailing into Plymouth Harbor to relieve the 
colony when Jane should come into her room 
with the dollar. 

Presently her head dropped toward one 
shoulder, and her mouth opened—she had 
fallen asleep. She had slept none the night 
before for dread of this very experience; now 
it had come, she fell asleep upon it. 

It was growing dusky when the opening 
of the sitting-room door aroused her. She 
raised her head, and looked with bewildered 
eyes. It seemed to her for a minute as if 
she saw the white sails of the English ship. 
‘**Who is it?” she said, feebly. 

“It’s me. I didn’t hear anything of you, 
so I thought I'd look in an’ see how you was 
gettin’ along.” 

‘*Oh, it’s you, Jane. What night is it?” 

“Friday.” 

‘* So ’tis.” 

Jane stepped closer to Janet. She had a 
fair, pleasant face, and her figure was pretty 
and trim in her coarse dress. ‘‘ Look here, 
Mis’ Doane,” said she, ‘‘I don’t know but 

you want that money, and I'd just as lief 
et you have it to-night as not; but I haven’t 
a cent myself till I get paid off. I sent away 
every dollar I had left yesterday. Father's 
worse, and he ain’t earning anything, and 
mother wrote she didn’t know how the 
were goin’ to get along. I’d let you have it 
in a minute if I could.” 

Janet shook her head. She was more ex- 
hausted than before her sleep. 

Jane looked at her in a frightened way. 
‘Why, Mis’ Doane,” she cried out, ‘‘ what's 
the matter?” 

** Nothin’.” 

‘‘Nothin’? Why, you're as white as a 
sheet, an’ you look all fallen away. I’m go- 
in’ to make you a cup of tea.” 

**No; I don’t want any.” 


I don’t— 


“around, 
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“Well, I'm goin’ to get you a tumbler of 
water, anyway. I don’t believe but what 
you're faint.” 

‘‘No, no.” Janet motioned feebly with her 
hand; but the girl went out into the kitchen. 

She opened the pantry door softly, got a 
tumbler off the shelf, and cast a sharp glance 
She even lifted the lid from a jar, 
and peered in. She filled the tumbler with 
water from the kitchen pump, and carried it 
into Janet. ‘‘ There, drink this, Mis’ Doane,” 
said she. ‘‘It’ll make you feel better per- 
haps.” Her voice was very gentle and pity- 
ing. 

Janet drank the water. ‘ Thank, you,” 
said she. ‘‘I didn’t know I was so thirsty. 
I don’t know what came over me. I guess 
I've been asleep. It always makes me feel 
kind of bad to go to sleep in the day-time.” 

Yes; I think it’s apt to,” assented the 
girl. ‘‘ Well, if there ain't anything else I 
can do, I guess J’ll go home an’ get sup- 

er. 

‘No, there ain’t a thing to do,” said Janet. 
‘‘T’m much obliged. That water tasted real 
good.” 

The girl went out. Janet sat still a while 
longer. The dusk increased. Presently she 
got up, and lighted a lamp on the table. She 
drew her chair close to it, and read again the 
chapter about the privations of the Plymouth 
colonists. She had nearly finished, and the 
English ship was again nearly in Plymouth 
Harbor, when the door opened, and Jane 
White entered. She had a plate of milk 
toast in one hand, and a steaming cup of tea 
in the other. 

**T thought I'd bring you in a little of my 
supper,” said she. ‘‘1 didn’t know as you'd 
feel able to cook any yourself.” 

Janet looked at the plate. Her blue eyes 
had the earnest stare of a hungry animal. 

‘‘No, thank you,” said she. ‘I’m much 
obliged, but I can’t take it. I ain’t goin’ to 
beg from anybody that’s really poorer than 
Iam. I've got this house.” 

““You can’t eat the house, Mis’ Doane,” 
said Jane, trying to be merry. ‘‘An’ you 
ain’t beggin’. Can't I give you a little bit of 
my supper if I'm a mind to?” Jane ad- 
vanced; but the old woman put out both 
hands, and motioned her away. 

‘*No, I won’t,” said she—"'T won't take it. 
Go away!” Suddenly she lost her self-con- 
trol. She put her hands to her face, and 
rocked herself to and fro. ‘‘I won't, I 
won't, I won’t!” she sobbed. ‘‘I won't take 
anything from anybody but the Lord. I 
could go to Mis’ Reed's, an’ stay with the 
children, an’ have everything I want, if I'd 
only give up my meetin’; but I won't. Oh, 
I dun’no’ what I'm tellin’ you all this for. 
I've got all unstrung since mornin’, Go 
away! Do go away! I’m real obliged to 
you, butI can’ttake it. Dogoaway! That’s 
a good girl. Do go!” 

‘Of course I will, if you want me to, Mis’ 
Doane,” said Jane, and went out softly. 

Janet sat beside'the table and cried, and 
some tears fell upon the story of the Plym- 
outh colony. ‘Oh, I’m spoilin’ it!” she 
moaned. She shut up the history, and laid 
it on the table. Just then the door opened 
softly, and something was set inside on the 
floor; then the door was closed. 

‘*What’s that? Who’s there ?” said Janet, 
in a startled voice. 

She got up, and wentto the door. On 
the rug before it were the plate of toast and 
the cup of tea; beside them laya piece of 
white paper. Janet picked it up, and looked 
at it. 

The poor mill-girl who lived in the north 
room had had an inspiration for her tender 
charity. On the paper was written, in a 
pretty girlish hand, ‘‘ From the Lord.” 

Janet took the plate and the cup up from 
the floor, and carried them to the table. ‘‘T’ll 
take em,” she sobbed—‘‘ I'll take ’em a the 
way she wanted me to.” While she was 
eating, she heard the front door shut. ‘‘ She’s 
gone out somewhere,” she thought. She did 
not dream that Jane had gone to see Mrs. 
Reed about her. She washed the plate and 
cup, set them in the north room, then she 
went to bed and to sleep. 

Her rest that night was more tranquil 
than that of another woman half a mile 
down the road. Dorcas could see Janet as 
the young girl had pictured her—sobbing, 
and faint with hunger. 

‘*She’ll starve to death before she gives in. 
I know her well enough to know that,” Jane 
had said, speaking up quite boldly, and over- 
coming her girlish awe of this imperious 
well-to-do old woman. 

Dorcas lay awake and thought. It would 
be a terrible struggle for her to give up her 
own way, and take in Janet without any 
condition affixed. In this matter of the 
Episcopal church she had that fiercest of all 
bitterness—the bitterness of a conquered 
party. The history of the little Episcopal 
church in Suffield was a peculiar one; it was, 
ina way,ausurper. Twenty years before, the 
one church in the village had been Congre- 
gational. Then a new young minister with 
ritualistic leanings, some latent sympathizers 
in the parish, and an offer from a rich sum- 
mer resident to build a fine Episcopal church, 
all brought about the change. 

There were furious dissenters, but they 
were in the minority, and few of them be- 
longed to the village aristocracy. They were 
too poor to support a church and minister 
by themselves. The new stone Episcopal 
akereh, with its tower, its Gothic roof, and 
its stained-glass windows, was built, the 
sweet chimes rang, and the choir boys sang; 
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but the poor old white Congregational church 
was locked and silent of a Sunday. 

Finally there was talk of selling it, and fit- 
ting it up for a tenement-house for the em- 
ployés of the woollen mill. Then Dorcas 
Reed arose and showed the fierceness of her 
adherence to her own religious tenets. She 
was a widow with one son, too. young to op- 
pose her. She had considerable property, 
and owned a nice house. She sold the house, 
bought the old Congregational church, and 
had it fitted up as a dwelling, with as little 
alteration as might be in its exterior. She 
used the church carpets, and put the pulpit 
furniture in her parlor. Every Sunday of 
her life she sat upon that red plush sofa 
which had once figured in the old Congrega- 
tional pulpit, and read a sermon; then she 
stood up and made a prayer. The five chil- 
dren sat before her in a row, headed by 
Sarah. None-of them could sing, so Dorcas 
read the hymns. 

Even the remaining Congregationalists, 
who eschewed the Episcopal church zeal- 
ously enough, were somewhat ashamed of 
Dorcas’s demonstration. The Episcopalians 
ridiculed openly, but Dorcas kept on her 
way. 

She thought it all over that night. ‘‘I 
can’t give up nohow,” she said; ‘‘an’ I don’t 
know as she’d come now if I did. An’ we 
can’t live together nohow if we go to differ- 
ent meetin’s. Poor little cretur, there wa'n’t 
never much to her; it won't do for her to go 
without eatin’ so. She sets a heap by the 
children; there’s Annie cried to go back to 
her to-night. I don’t see what she’s goin’ to 
eat to-morrer. I don’t darse send her any- 
thing, and Jane said she didn’t know as she 
could make her take anything more.” Dor- 
cas finally went to sleep, and the first thing 
she thought in the morning was, ‘‘I don’t 
see what she’s goin’ to have to eat to-day.” 

It was also the first thing that the girl in 
Janet's north room thought. Her own store 
was small enough, but she could spare of it 
if Janet would only accept. She feared she 
would not the second time. 

Janet herself, coming to the door, solved 
the difficulty. ‘‘I ain’t goin’ to have you 
give me any more,” said she; ‘‘ but I'll bor- 
row two slices of bread, if you’ve got ’em to 
spare till to-night.” 

Jane cut two thick slices from her loaf. 
Janet went home with them, and made her 
breakfast of one. By-and-by little Annie 
came over without her hat. She had run 
away. She teased for a cooky. Janet cut 
a great bunch of lilies for her, and sent her 
home. 

‘EF sha’n’t never make her any more cook- 
ies,” she sobbed, when she was gone. 

Jane came home early that night, and 
brought in the money. ‘‘I wish I could pay 
you more,” she said, wistfully. ‘‘ I know it 
ain't half enough for the room.” 

**Tt’s as much as I've ever got from it since 
Amos died,” said Janet. ‘‘ Nobody has had 
it that was able to pay any more.” 

‘* Well, if you get a good chance to let it 
for men, you must take it,” said Jane, as she 
went out. 

*‘T wouldn’t turn you out, I ruther guess,” 
murmured Janet, looking after her, with her 
dollar in her hand. She put on her bonnet 
and shawl, went out, and bought a loaf of 
bread and a pound of Graham-flour. She re- 
turned the two slices of bread to Jane before 
she went to bed. 

The next day was Easter Sunday. Early 
in the morning some boys came to carry her 
Raster lilies to the church; they always bore 
a prominent part in the decorations. Janet’s 
Easter lilies were quite renowned in the com- 
munity. . 

Janet started for church as soon as the 
chimes begun, although she had not far to 
go. It was a beautiful mild morning; the 
bare branches of the maples were glistening 
with swelling buds, and the noise of the 
brook could be heard, although the chimes 
were ringing. 

People came out of their doors as she 
passed ; the children carried lilies. There was 
a pretty little fashion in Suffield for the chil- 
dren to carry lilies to church on Easter Sun- 
day. It was a fashion that Dorcas had often 
scoffed at. 

Janet entered the church; there were not 
many there. She went to her pew and sat 
down. She pushed forward her little stool, 
and was about to kneel, when there was a 
movement at the door of the pew. Dorcas 
was coming in with the children; each of 
them carried a lily. 

Janet moved along, and Dorcas sat down 
beside her, first lifting up the little boy. The 
little girls sat down close to each other, and 
gazed with great, earnest, half- frightened 
eyes. Dorcas sat erect, and looked straight 
before her. The organ began to play; the 
chancel was walled in with lilies. High above 
it, in a field of sapphire light, an angel stood, 
robed in red, his great gold wings folded, a 
trumpet at his lips. People entered their 
pews softly, and knelt. 

All this—all the splendid adornments and 
ceremonies of the Church—had been account- 
ed as obnoxious by this loyal descendant of 
the old Plymouth colonists. She had held 
them in aversion for the ancient reason, but 
more fiercely because they belonged to this 
church, which had put to flight her own be- 
loved one. Easter, which had not been ob- 
served in her old white meeting-house twenty 
years ago, had seemed to her an alien festi- 
val. 

Janet looked timidly at her. Dorcas turn- 
ed and met her eyes. 
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‘Tm goin’ to have a chicken dinner to- 
day,” she whispered, ‘‘an’ I’d like to have 
you come if you can.” 

‘*I’d be happy to,” returned Janet, softly. 
Then she added, her face quivering, ‘‘ I'll be 
willin’ to go to your meetin’, Mis’ Reed.” 

‘*Mebbe we can take turns,” Dorcas whis- 
pered back. She looked again at the chan- 
cel window, with a noble expression in her 
old face. 

Janet wiped her eyes. She glanced at the 
stool at her feet; she had not yet knelt. Janet, 
on her mother’s side, was not many genera- 
tions from England. She had always been 
a church woman; she had always observed 
faithfully all the ceremonies of the Church. 
She looked at the stool. Suddenly it was as 
if the ancient strife had ended for both in a 
better Church than either had ever known. 
Janet folded her hands peacefully, and they 
sat straight and still through the Easter ser- 
vice, the old Church of England woman and 
the old Congregationalist, side by side. 


A NOVEL WAY OF OBSERVING 
EASTER. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


= is reputed to have quite original 
ideas as to methods of charitable work, 
and in nothing is this more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the observance of Easter. In 
other cities it is not uncommon on that day 
for individuals and churches to send cards 
and flowers to hospitals and other public in- 
stitutions, but the trig New England metrop- 
olis has a way of distributing them peculiar 
to herself. 

As early as seven o'clock on Easter Sun- 
day, when only milk carts, or occasionally a 
florist’s wagon, may be seen on the deserted 
streets, a procession of three or four capacious 
carriages suddenly appears in view. The oc- 
cupants have the air of people starting off 
upon a pleasure excursion, and such indeed 
it proves to those who are favored with an 
invitation to this unique annual party. It 
is very exclusive as to numbers, about a doz- 
en being the outside limit. The leader is a 
man who has the heart of a Howard and the 
generalship of a Von Moltke, the Rev. D.W. 
Waldron, of the City merges Society. 
Ten years ago he conceived the idea of cele- 
brating Easter by a system of personal visi- 
tation to the sick, the aged, the helpless, and 
all classes of society who, by reason of mis- 
fortune, were hindered from joining the hap- 
py throngs of worshippers in the temples of 
the Lord. No one person alone could reach 
the thousands thus shut up in hospitals, asy- 
lums, reformatories, and similar places, but 
he communicated his enthusiasm to a few 
kindred spirits, who joyfully sacrificed their 
Sunday to accompany him on the merciful 
errand. He first procured a list of charita- 
ble institutions, making no discrimination as 
to age, sex, color, creed, or nationality. Then, 
with the precision of a railroad superintend- 
ent, he prepared a time-table, noting the ex- 
act minute of arrival and departure at each 
place, and gave a copy to the members of 
the party, whose movements were held strict- 
ly to schedule time. Carriages were provided, 
and all day long, from early morning till after 
sundown, the happy workers were whirled 
from hospital to almshouse, and from orphan 
asylum to homes for the aged. With their 
own hands they scattered cards and leaflets, 
stopping long enough to speak individual 
words of cheer and comfort, and in some 
cases to hold a short religious service. Such, 
briefly, was the origin of the Easter Card 
Mission. 

Once inagurated, the enterprise flourished 
grandly. Last year thirty-nine institutions 
were remembered, the itinerancy extending 
into the suburbs, and over 20,000 cards, leaf- 
lets,and papers were distributed among the in- 
mates. It was no indiscriminate scattering of 
bits of pasteboard, for the gifts were selected 
with careful reference to the age and condi- 
tion of the recipients. Recently the Flower 
Mission has followed in Mr. Waldron’s wake, 
and it is a pieturesque scene when the two 
bands of workers happen to meet, as, for in- 
stance, at the City Hospital. No visitors are 
admitted on Sundays, but to-day the great 
iron gates swing wide open in welcome, and 
the occupants of the carriages pass through 
unchallenged. Up and down the long wards, 
with light steps and cheering smiles, the 
visitors, some of whom are _bright-faced 
young girls, go from bed to bed. Cards are 
placed within the wan fingers of the suf- 
ferers, or arranged where weary eyes can rest 
upon the comforting text printed thereon. 
Then come-the flower girls scattering lilies, 
roses, hyacinths, violets, and mignonette upon 
the snowy cots, till the room is transformed 
from its usual monotony of color into a bow- 
er of beauty and fragrance. Still greater is 
the change wrought upon the patients. Dull 
faces lighten with pleasure, and listless hands 
seize eagerly upon the offerings. Many a 
fervent ‘‘God bless you, ma'am” springs to 
the lips of rough fellows who are more used 
to give expression to curses than to thanks. 
As the party retreats, a quartette softly sings 
an Easter carol. The sweet strains floating 
down the long line of cots cause the tears to 
course down many a pallid cheek, and for 
hours afterward an unwonted peace broods 
over the room. It is the testimony of nurses 
and attendants that a positively beneficial 
effect follows these hospital visits. 

Other pathetic scenes are witnessed at the 
various homes for children, some of whom 
are mere infants. At one place the visit is 





timed just as sixty or more little tots file in 
to their breakfast of bread and milk. For 
weeks previous they have been drilled on 
Easter music, and as their childish voices 
ring out the glad refrain, 

“The Lord of life and glory is risen here to-day,” 


with a funny little emphasis upon the ‘‘ here;” 
the visitors feel a strong inclination to laugh 
and cry in the same breath. The most exu- 
berant delight, however, is manifested at 
the Home for Aged Colored Women. The 
‘‘aunties” array themselves gorgeously for 
the occasion, most of them wearing gay tur- 
bans, while the decorations of their modest 
parlor are comical in the extreme. ‘* Brud- 
der” Waldron and his party receive a tu- 
multuous welcome. The cracked but often 
still melodious voices of the negroes break 
forth into a stirring Moody and Sankey 
hymn. A friend is invited to make remarks. 
With exquisite tact he adapts himself to his 
audience, and relates anecdotes of his dear 
old grandmother, long since gone to heaven. 
He tells of a certain closet opening out of 
her bedchamber, where the paint was worn 
from the floor on which she had knelt in 
prayer day after day for nearly a lifetime. 
A murmur of delighted approval runs round 
the circle, and suppressed cries of ‘‘ Bress de 
Lord, honey!” issue from their sable lips. A 
vigorous hand-shaking ensues, and the visit- 
ors, on departing, are warmly urged to come 
back again. 

Among the inmates of the Old Ladies’ 
Home for white people are many women of 
real refinement, and even elegance. Nearly 
one hundred of them assemble in the cheer- 
ful dining-room, and a few are ceremonious- 
ly arrayedin bonnetsand wraps. This makes 
it seem more like going to church. They 
are appreciative listeners, and after religious 
exercises a very pretty afternoon tea is 
served, adding another charming feature to 
the day’s novel experiences. 

‘*What gives you the most pleasure, the 
cards, the flowers, or the songs?” was asked 
at one time. 

‘Oh, neither,” was the unexpected reply; 
‘it’s seeing the folks.” 

The answer shows that the power of this 
mission to bless lies in its personal element. 
It is no perfunctory service, but a spontane- 
ous expression of loving sympathy. Its pro- 
totype in London depends exclusively upon 
the mails for carrying on its work, but the 
printed or written message becomes doubly 
effective when accompanied by the touch of 
a human hand and the sound of a friendly 
voice. 

Thus for twelve hours the itinerancy is lit- 
erally a ‘‘ going about” in doing good. At 
first thought it might seem depressing to 
witness at once so much disease, infirmity, 
misery, and waywardness, but the dark side 
of the picture is wonderfully illumined by 
the glorious truths of the day. Never does 
the hope of the ‘‘life everlasting” seem so 
real and so precious as when offering it to 
those who are without hope in this world. 
Never does the gospel seem so well adapted 
to meet the needs of humanity as when see- 
ing how it is received by these thirsty souls. 
On this one day, at least, is a flood of hea- 
venly sunshine carried alike to the hearts 
of Protestant and Catholic, to blue-eyed 
Swedes and swarthy Italians, to Caucasian 
and Mongolian, to little children and aged 
pilgrims, and to all the great army of ‘‘shut 
ins.” The cost is probably far less than 


what many great city churches expend for - 


floral decorations at Easter. These wither 
and fade, but the joy of this personal ministry 
is perennial, 


“It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Martua.—The groom and ushers at an evening wed- 
ding should wear white kid gloves. It is customary, 
though not the invariable practice, for the groom to 
provide gloves for the best man and ushers. A stand- 
ing collar and a white lawn necktie narrowly folded 
are worn with a dress shirt. Gloves are sometimes 
omitted, but it is considered unconventional. 

Brmwert.—There is no necessity for the calls you 
mention. It is hardly “form” to serve refreshment 
under such circumstances. 

Jenniz.—Avoid the kissing by all means; in fact, 
economize demonstration of any kind. 

Miss G.—It would be better to send the two cards, 
unless you care to have a new card engraved with both 
names upon it. 

Op Sunsormer.—Usually there is not time to serve 
supper to the bridal party before the general reception. 
Seat your guests at small tables, if possible, with one 
large table for the bridal party. The maid of honor 
stands beside the bride during the reception. A white 
dress is not imperative. Ushers are desirable at the 
reception. Young girls wear black slippers and black 
silk stockings with light dresses. 

Franogs.—For summer mourning dresses get crépon 
and grenadine, or one of each for best wear. For 
general use have challi and gingham. A Cheviot skirt 
and jacket, with shirt waists of gingham or wash silk, 
will be useful. 

Anxious Morugr.—The green bengaline is not too 
gay. Make it with a pointed bodice, large sleeves, and 
slightly draped skirt. Put a frill of the Spanish lace 
on the edge of the waist and on a flounce at the foot 
of the front and sides. About your son’s education, 
consult the president of the law school to which you 
intend to send him. 

Hitpa.—See Mrs. Herrick’s article on “‘ Afternoon 
Tea,” in Bazar No. 49 of last year’s volume. It is a 
matter of choice whether you have your apparatus at 
hand in the drawing-room, and make and hand the 
tea yourself, or have it made outside and brought in 
by a maid. 

M. S. A.—Challi dresses with guimpes will again be 
ba Read about girls’ gingham dresses in Bazar 
No. 8. 

S.—The flavor of the lemon rind is in the thin yellow 
outer coating. We have no farther information about 
the cooking thermometer. 

Mrs. W. 5. B.—We have not the pattern. 

Constant Reaver.—A Bazar containing an article 
on infants’ clothing will be sent you on receipt of ten 
ceils. 
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A Youne Lapy.—A dress of black lace over red silk 
should have a round belted waist, large sleeves, and 
straight skirt. Add collar, cuffs, and belt of jet. In 
remodelling your brown silk, use the China silk for a 
vest, full sleeves, and front breadths of the skirt. 

Massacuuserts.— By all means use the Leghorn flat 
for your little girl. Turn up the brim in the back, and 
wire the front in becoming shape to droop or flare, as 
you choose. Let long-stemmed smal! blossoms fall 
forward on the crown, and set the white plame, which 
should not be too long, on the left side. 

Youne Hovusr-Kkeerer.—Get black net with larce 
spots, or else woven in stripes or bow-knots. Make 
over black, and trim with jet or gold galloon. Mrs. 
Herrick’s recent Bazar series, “‘ What to Eat and How 
to Serve It,” which is soon to be issued in book form, 
will be useful to yon. 

H. B. W.—Make an English skirt, with fan back, of 
your plaid wool, cut bias throughout. Get plain wool 
for ua coat with jacket front opening on a vest of the 
bias plaid. Have bias sleeves and collar. Scotch 
gingham, percale, and cotton Cheviot will be used for 
shirt waists in the summer. 

Cagtorra D.—Make your India silk bodice with a 
coat back and your favorite corselet front. Add black 
lace below the corselet to the depth of the coat. Put 
a flounce of luce across the front and sides of the 
skirt. 

A Sunsorrer.—Make your plain and plaid wool by 
the design for a travelling dress on page 192 of Bazar 
No. 10. Do not use the striped part at present. 

M. P. M.—A white chuddah shawl is a suitable 
house wrap for you. The princesse dresses are ap- 
propriate. Make tea gowns less like wrappers. Have 
jacket fronts that open on gathered surah or net, and 
retain the princesse back. Dress skirts are now so light 
in weight that even invalids wear them with a sepa- 
rate basque bodice or a belted waist. A good design 
for you is a round waist with the skirt sewed to it per- 
manently, and a coat-basque set on at the waist line to 
hide the joining seam. Make such a dress of clear 
blue or golden brown wool, with collar and enffs of 
velvet or bengaline, and add some lace or chiffon in a 
jabot at the throat. 

Di.emma.—The directions for the diagram say “ slope 
away the dotted corners.” The slope is only an inch 
deep on one side, and on the other is eight inches 
deep, a8 indicated. Measure the eight inches down 
from the corner a,then measure eighteen inches to 
the right of @ on the width, and slope as indicated on 
the diagrem. All the pleats up to “18” are on the 
curved line. The model is excellent for cashmere and 
surah, substituting surah for the velvet, and for the 
puffs at the top and wrists of the sleeves. Full direc- 
tions for systematically reducing and otherwise alter- 
ing the Supplement patterns will shortly be given 

Franois.—Make your gray cashmere with a round 
bodice, using the embroidery as a plastron, and on the 
hips, to give a coat-like finish; have a straight skirt, 
with the embroidery at the foot. Get a cape of gray 
cloth, and have a black or gray open straw bonnet, 
trimmed with finely pleated black lace and pink 
flowers 

F. E. J.—Do not dye your green cashmere. Make 
it with a round waist, with piastron, collar, cuffs, and 
belt of black bengaline edged with narrow jet gimp. 
If you like, you can add pleating below the belt. Put 
a border of the bengaline and gimp at the foot of a 
straight skirt. 

Pansy.—Make a young lady’s black silk bodice with 
coat back and round front. Have a gathered vest of 
chiffon muslin, strapped across with jet or gold gul- 
loon, Put bands of the galloon around the large 
sleeves below the elbow, and cover the collar with 
galloon. Have a straight skirt with a flounce in front 
and on the sides headed by the trimming. To remodel 
the silk and wool dress, use blue velvet as a vest, and 
as coat-basques to give the bodice length. Put a 
small puff or ruffle of velvet on the skirt 

* Motity Bawn.”—Make the dresses of mohair and 
Cheviot with coat bodices like those of the tailor 
gowns recently illustrated in the Bazar. A good de- 
sign for the dark challi is the afternoon gown shown 
on page 104 of Bazar No. 6. Use tan or blue velvet as 
trimming instead of embroidery. The yoke dress il- 
lustrated on the front page of the same paper is a 
pretty model for nuns’ veiling. Stripe the yoke with 
velvet ribbon. 

Mrs. T. F. G.—Make the écru and green silk with a 
slightly pointed bodice gathered on the shoulders and 
closely pleated at the waist line. Have full sleeves 
banded at the close wrists with green velvet. A 
draped plastron, slightly flaring collar, and a bias band 
edging the bodice should also be of velvet. Trim a 
straight skirt of five breadths with a bias velvet ruffle, 
gathered in the middle, and three inches wide finished. 
Get black bengaline for a plastron and large sleeves 
of your Henrietta cloth waist; also use it for coat- 
basques set under the edge of the front and sides of 
the basque as it now is to make them as long as the 
back. An écru chip bonnet in low fluted shape, 
trimmed with pink blossoms and green velvet ribbon, 
will auswer with your dresses, 

Mrs. A. H. L.—For your two bicycle dresses get 
dark blue English serge and checked brown Cheviot 
of good quality that will endure all kinds of weather. 
Any easy bodice not boned will answer as a round 
belted waist for one dress, and a pleated Norfolk jack- 
et for the other. Also, have shirt waists of flannel, 
wash silk, or percale to wear with a coat of the tweed 
or a serge reefer. The skirts fall to the ankle in full 
straight pleats, and may,be bordered with leather. 
Tailors advise two full skirts brought into one band at 
the waist, the under-skirt shorter to serve as a petti- 
coat. In preference to this many ladies use the divided 
skirt. Have knickerbockers and gaiters of the mate- 
rial of each dress. Interline the gaiters with oil-silk, 
and have them long enough to meet the knickerbock- 
ers. Wear an Alpine felt hat, or a stitched bat or cap 
of the dress material. 

“ Supsoriper.”—Put the passementerie on the upper 
edge of the velvet border. Cover the collar with the 
passementerie, and set rows of it around the sleeves 
below the elbow. The epaulettes can be used-again. 
Use cord of the same color on your jacket. 

A Reoent Sussoriser.—There is no conventional 
rule about such matters. ‘the widow’s bonnet and 
veil is laid aside by many at the end of two years, 
others wear them years longer. It is entirely a matter 
of sentiment. If you continue to wear black, you 
should at least leave off crape, as it is unwholesome. 
Wear black grenadine, crépon, and Henrietta cloth an- 
other season if you prefer, though gray and purple are 
also suitable for you. 

A Reaper.—The skirt you mention is the fin de siécle 
skirt described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, 

“Di Vernon.”—Melton of light quality, diagonals, 
and corkscrew cloths, are used for riding- habits. 
Black, dark bine, green, and brown are the colors. 
An illustration of the regulation habit, with a Supple- 
ment pattern, is given in Bazar No. 14. The high 
silk hat is worn by horsewomen in Central Park, A 
felt Derby hat is also used. 

Puzziep.—Wear a jabot of lace or of mousseline de 
soie with your bodice, which is sufficiently trimmed by 
the bead galloon. 

Constant? Reaper.—There is really nothing newer 
than crazy-work, though you may select your pieces 
less at random, with more judgment as to color effects, 
and dignify it with the name of mosaic-work. Black 
surah is always worn. Use the guipure lace aa inser- 
tion in the sleeves, on the front of the bodice, and 
around the skirt. ‘The white Khyber cloth dress for a 
girl of twelve years should have a high bodice shirred 
at the neck and waist, large sleeves, and straight full 
skirt. Trim with yellow or old-rose velvet ribbon in 
bretelles, shoulder-knots, and belt. 

M. D. K.—Have pink China silk dresses for the bride- 
maids at a June wedding. Let the maid of honor wear 
white silk with mousseline chiffon trimming. 

Manearer W.—Make your black grenadine with a 
slightly pointed bodice, pleated from shoulders to 
point, then edged with a side pleating of the grena- 
dine eight inches deep. Have large sieeves banded 
with gros grain ribbon at the wrists. Use ribbon alxo 
on the high collar and at the head of the pleating. 
Have a straight skirt with fau-pleating at the buck. 
Trim the front with a pleated flounce and ribbou vows, 

(Continued on page 282.) 
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EASTER-TIDE. 


VER the altar from the uplifted cross 
The dying Christ looks down; 
The floating incense veiling, like a cloud, 
The wounds, the thorny crown. 


In fragrance blood-red roses climb and cling, 
And lilies white and sweet 

Stand as the angels stood within the tomb 
Guarding the bruiséd feet. 


I looked, and read the parable of Death, 
Which men through all the years 

Have striven to comprehend, and turned away 
In anguish, doubt, and tears. 


Lo, it means Life! As those who sleep, 
These flowers of Easter-tide 

Sprang from the mould in new-born loveliness 
The Lenten cross to hide. 


O doubting heart! crowning thy bitter griefs, 
From penitential dust 
Shall fadeless flowers more fair than 
arise, 
Deep-rooted in thy trust. 
Mary H. Krovt. 


these 


COLUMBUS AT THE CONVENT 
OF LA RABIDA, 


See illustration on double page. 


W EARY and wayworn, Columbus comes 

with his sick child to the convent gate. 
He had wandered far away from his home in 
Lisbon, and reached at last the port of Palos 
and the convent of Santa Maria de Rabida. 
Here, stricken'in years, oppressed by misfor- 
tune, he is received with kindness by the 
friendly monks. The intelligent Father Perez 
listens with intense interest to his story and 
his project of discovery; and the artist has 
drawn the touching scene where the great dis- 
coverer first meets his benefactor in the con- 
vent hall. The boy Diego has fallen ex- 
hausted upon the seat. Columbus bends over 
him; the compassionate monks look on with 
pitying eyes. How little could they have 
fancied that in the impoverished, wayworn 
sailor they might discover the master genius 
of the age, the parent of countless states and 
empires, the creator of a new epoch in the 
progress of his race! 

Columbus was now more than fifty years 
old. He had been a sailor from his youth, 
but of his early life we know little. He was 
tall, well-formed; his complexion fair and 
ruddy; his hair and beard, once red or au- 
burn, had turned white ‘‘in a single night.” 
His manners were pleasing. His active mind 
drew in knowledge from every source. For 
his age, he was widely read. He had studied 
incessantly the works of Marco Polo and of 
the travellers and men of science of his time. 
He spoke with ease and grace, wrote admira- 
ble letters, and a journal that has even a 
higher interest than any of our own day. 
He was a poet, too, painting the fresh love- 
liness of the New World with a rare grace al- 
most Shakespearian. Like Shakespeare’s, 
his sensitive intellect seemed to form itself 
instinctively, and rise to heights unknown to 
other men. 

At length he appears, about 1485, an im- 
poverished, careworn, neglected man of 
genius, depending on charity for his sup- 
port, and followed by his son Diego, a boy 
of about thirteen years. He had fled from 


. Portugal, it is supposed by M. Harisse, to 


escape from his creditors. He came to Spain 
filled with a single grand idea. He seems 
already to have been in communication with 
kings and nobles, with Portugal and Genoa, 
with the dukes of Medina, Celi, and Sido- 
nia. Sut disappointment had followed him. 

fe was evidently so friendless and hopeless 
that he came almost as a beggar to the con- 
veut of St. Mary Rabida, at Palos, asking for 
food and shelter. The story is somewhat 
doubtful; it was told in the testimony on the 
side of the Pinzons in the lawsuit begun by 
iNego Colon; but it is no doubt founded on 
truth 

Santa Maria de Rabida was so called be- 
cause her image drove away mad dogs and 
every form of madness from the neighbor- 
hood of Palos, and was a sure protection— 
more potent even than Pasteur—against hy- 
drophobia. The ruins of the convent still 
remain. Irving, in his delightful account of 
his visit to Palos, describes the deserted cor- 
ridors, the lonely cells, and the two solitary 
monks who kept watch over the fallen 
shrine. His sensitive fancy renewed the 
picture. He saw the deserted harbor once 
more filled with its antique vessels, the con- 
vent in all its early prosperity, and the friend- 
ly monks who were so soon to share in one 
of the most memorable events in history. 
Then came the white-haired beggar Colum- 
bus to the convent gate asking shelter for 
his sick child. The conversation with Perez 
the monk, Fernandez the physician, and 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, that determined the 
history of the New World, followed, and the 
swift messenger to the royal court was sent 
from the lonely convent. 

It stands on a hill overlooking the town 
and a long range of the distant sea. Lonely 
and secluded amidst a grove of pines, it is 
seldom visited. But Irving entered with awe 
the room in which Columbus might have 
rested, and saw a table on which he fancied 
might have been laid out the famous chart 
of the discoverer. The convent was little 
changed; only its occupants and visitors were 

one. But it is easy to conceive that when 

alos was the seat of a considerable trade, its 
harbor the resort of merchants, and the Pin- 
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zons, experienced navigators, among its chief 
officials, the monks of Rabida must have tak- 
en an active interest in the affairs of the sea. 
They may have heard already of Columbus 
and his projected voyage. 

It would be well if we could have a model 
of the convent and photographs of its envi- 
rons and scenery in our Metropolitan Museum 
and the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago. 
They would bring distinctly before us one 
of the most memorable of earthly scenes. 
Palos lies far away, in a corner of Andalusia, 
eight miles from the Portuguese frontier. 
The convent of La Rabida, on its rocky 
height, looks over the Atlantic, and formed 
for many generations the guide that led the 
mariner to the sheltering port. Within its 
now desolate chambers were perfected the 
plans that gave a new world to Castile and 
to mankind. EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpenr. } 


‘or judge by present indications, the first 
mild days of spring will see Paris fair] 
inundated with capes of all kinds and me § 
ors. The majority are in cloth lined with 
silk, and some are braided. Velvet is also 
used, made into medium long capes, that is, 
extending about ten inches below the waist, 
one model having triple fronts, with each 
angle braided in gold, and the edges nar- 
rowly braided and finished with gold-drop 
fringe. A very elegant cape is the Sarah 
Bernhardt, of emerald green velvet. This 
reaches to about eight inches below the waist, 
and is shirred at the top, either directly to a 
Stuart collar, or to a yoke, round, square, or 
pointed; the back is pleated perpendicularly 
down the middle, and these pleats are con- 
fined by an inside belt; drooping from the 
shoulder is a deep chenille fringe with strands 
of irregular length terminating in gold tags, 
the fringe being long enough to descend to 
half the length of the cape. One of the latest 
cloth models is slashed above the arms, and 
a full puff of the same cloth or of silk is let 
into the slit, which is six inches long, giving 
a full shoulder; the edge of the slit is braided, 
and a fluttering bow of ribbon is attached at 
its lower end. Cloth of all colors is used, 
light as well as dark, and some also are of 
the more decided tints, such as old-red, which 
is spangled with jet cabochons, and edged 
with jet fringe to match. In addition to 
capes there are numbers of small fichus, like- 
wise of cloth, all more or less ornamented 
with embroidery or braiding. One fichu, 
while very short on the back and shoulders, 
has extremely long tabs drooping down the 

front. 

Long spring cloaks, if they are to be elab- 
orate, are of bengaline or of veloutine, which 
is a fine-ribbed silk. The newest shape is 
gathered to a yoke, which descends in a point 
to the waist at back and front, and which 
is edged with a ruffle that is eight inches 
deep on the shoulders and tapers toward the 
points of the yoke. This yoke,which is cov- 
ered with braiding outlined in gold, and the 
ruffle edged with fringe in which there is 
gold, has the effect of an added cape on the 
cloak. A new woollen material for long 
cloaks has an armure ground with a frisé de- 
sign of large sea-weeds encircled with cord- 
like satin edge. I have always considered 
the long jacket reaching half-way down the 
skirt the most ungraceful of wraps, and yet 
it is decidedly growing in favor. It is usual- 
ly made with an added basque, that is, with 
the basque cut separately and added in a 
cross seam. Jacket corsages, which dispense 
with a wrap altogether, are in great favor 
with young women. Some of these open 
from top to bottom on a vest, while others 
fasten with one or two buttons on the chest, 
and open above with a revers collar, and very 
widely below on a vest. ‘ 

It has been the fashion for some time to 
braid the sleeves exclusively, and leave the 
rest of a corsage unadorned. The reverse 
begins to appear now, and a cuirass corsage is 
sometimes covered with braiding, while the 
sleeves are plain, or perhaps have only a 
braided cuff. Sometimes the skirt front is 
braided like the cuirass. This is very hand- 
some in mingled gold, silver, and steel braid 
on écru and Suéde shades. A beautiful cos- 
tume is of Suéde cloth thus braided on the 
bodice and skirt front, with the collar and 
sleeves of chestnut velvet. This is the most 
charming spring costume one could desire. 
Sleeves are very long; there appears to be no 
medium between no sleeve whatever and the 
very long sleeve. All the various passemen- 
terie pieces for trimming corsages—corselets, 
jacket fronts, and girdles—are reappearing 
in coarse-meshed guipures for summer dress- 
es. A novelty for spring reception toilettes 
is a décolleté corsage of open black velvet 
cut-work, worn over the low corsage of a 
gown of pale pink or pale blue or other light- 
colored silk or crépon. 

In my last letter,I velieve,I mentioned con- 
trasting velvet corsages, which are worn with 
light-colored skirts. They are worn in em- 
erald green, sapphire, and cardinal red on 
light gray or écru cashmere skirts, and are of 
the close-fitting cuirass variety, buttoned on 
the shoulder and under the arm,and with the 
lower edge concealed under the folds of the 
front of the skirt and the gathers of the back, 
which are hooked upon them. 

Spotted summer camel’s-hairs have appear- 
ed among the new woollens, with velvet or 
with frisé designs representing large inter- 
laced crescents or immense almonds or wa- 
fers; for instance, large black or colored vel- 


vet wafers with a small figure on them on a 
neutral gray or beige ground. There are 
also bordered effects among these spotted 
camel’s-hairs, and although borders are by no 
means new, these are quite novel in effect. 
A little velvet usually enters into the make- 
up of such costumes for collar, cuffs, small 
pockets, revers, or other accessories. Cdéte de 
cheval is another new spring material, ribbed, 
and somewhat elastic. All the new mate- 
rials are supple and clinging, in soft unde- 
cided tints, alike pleasant to the eye and to 
the touch. That the majority are of neutral 
colors is demonstrated by the abundance of 
metallic braids, of silk and jewelled galloons, 
displayed in the shops. Self-colored fabrics, 
serges, and the coarsely woven, rough-sur- 
faced canvas wools are preferably trimmed 
with metallic braids. 

The spotted and bordered camel's-hairs 
have a relief of velvet, as has been said; other 
bordered woollens— for instance, checked 
stuffs with a plaid border—are self-sufficient, 
and require no trimming. Spotted effects 
are also seen to some extent in the tinsels for 
the dancing receptions about to begin. One 
of the favorite materials for these dresses is 
lace net, white and fine, embroidered with 
gold thread and with small colored beads— 
ruby, emerald, and crystal. Forget-me-nots 
are wrought in turquoise beads, with centres 
of topaz or crystal beads. Primroses are 
done in coral pink beads. These tulles are 
mounted over white silk. Black nets are 
most often gold-embroidered. There are 
many silk-striped gauzes, with snow-flake 
tufts of marabout. 

Among the earliest spring hats to be donned 
are capotes of fine-meshed Malines tulle of 
all colors spangled in gold or steel, the small 
face veil being of the same tulle, beaded with 
gold or steel beads. High-colored beaded 
tulle capotes are trimmed with bright flowers, 
and have a tour de téte—n trimming under- 
neath the brim. Then there are stylish crépe 
de Chine capotes, with or without embroid- 
ery, With an aigrette or knots of ribbon. 

Among the new spring gloves are some 
with a flaring gauntlet, which is worn over 
the long close-wristed sleeve. Shoes for day 
wear are becoming more and more square- 
toed, while, on the other hand, evening shoes 
are extremely pointed. To rival Greek net 
corsets for next summer, manufacturers have 
brought out a corset quite as high, but more 
substantial, of silk coutil. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


A THOUGHT FROM THE SIDE 
OF THE CHILD. 


HERE isn’t anything in the world prettier 
than a child in the pieturesque garments 
of the present day. The very sight of one is 
something to be distinctly grateful for a whole 
day thereafter. In his velvet coat with its 
lace ruffles and his silk-clad legs, Master Har- 
old is a little prince who has escaped from 
the Tower, or Mistress Priscilla, in her quaint 
, mee and white cap, has slipped out of Sir 
oshua Reynolds’s loving hands into the cir- 
cle of to-day. And they are all very dear and 
charming, no doubt, and they gratify our eyes 
and our tastes as well as our hearts. 

But perhaps there is place for another 
thought, one that goes back of the apprecia- 
tion and pleasure of the grown-up folk. A 
thought for the child. Children are often 
more sensitive than older persons imagine to 
any eccentricity in their garments. The curi- 
ous inspection of passers-by on the street, the 
outspoken words of comment which gazers 
sometimes permit themselves to give because 
the object of them is ‘‘ only a child "—these 
the child understands perfectly; but it has 
not an understanding of the real beauty of 
its dress, such as would comfort and sustain 
the soul of the mother under the most search- 
ing scrutiny of her own apparel. The child 
— thers that it is in some way eccentric, 
and feels a shy distress. Not all children 
feel so, to be sure; but just as there are men 
and women who prefer the immunity of a 
conventionality that they know to be inar- 
tistic, so there are many children who would 
prefer being less picturesque for the sake of 
being less observed. 

And this is healthful. The instinct to 
avoid comment is one that a mother should 
respect and encou in her child in every 
possible way. To disregard it is to induce 
that unfortunate love of admiration which is 
the most unlovely trait in childhood. 


HELD IN MEMORY. 


V JE need tact quite as much as sym- 

pathy when we speak of death; the 
death more particularly of some one dear to 
friend or acquaintance. Grief, to an almost 
abnormal degree, sharpens the sensibilities, 
and by a curious law of the mind difficult to 
comprehend, it creates in the individual a cer- 
tain acuteness, a certain fastidiousness, as it 
were, by which in many cases he becomes 
alive not so much to the sympathy expressed, 
as to the form in which that sympathy has 
been proffered. In other words, the mind of 
the sufferer has for the time being become 
as sensitive to impressions as that of a sick 
— and as ready to be hurt by trifles. 

he very tone of the voice may jar, and one 
be hurt by a mournful cadence, and the oth- 
er by a note of hope, or well-meant but ill- 
chosen words in letters be as often cause for 
pain as the ‘creaking of clumsy boots” to 
fever-stricken patients. 

Happily, beneficent nature in her own time 
heals such sorrow, and the part of the friend- 
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ly counsellor till that time be come is little 
better than intrusion. It is when the atti- 
tude of the mind becomes conventionalized, 
a form of grief crystallized into definite 
rules of observance, that the outsider desires 
to make protest—as when a mourner waits 
a year to the day before drawing up the win- 
dow-shades or admitting visitors; or as when 
only out-of-town invitations are accepted; or 
one will listen to music, but draw the line 
at the drama. Yet even here there is so lit- 
tle that is vital to which to make appeal that 
avoidance of the subject seems rather the 
easier way. 

There is a subject, however, in relation to 
the dead very vital to us all—that of burying 
their memories away in unbroken silence. 
We all know those who do this, who hem 
themselves so closely in with their grief that 
no one dares speak of the dead in their pre- 
sence, who rob themselves, and think it is the 
grave that defrauds them. For the dead are, 
indeed, twice dead to us when their names 
are never on our Jips, when nothing that was 
best about them is recalled, not with senti- 
mental and false eulogy, but naturally, as we 
would speak had they but just gone some- 
where for a little while. For we make the 
dead live again when speech of them and 
thought of them become part of our daily 
life. The caress and all the human touch 
may be no longer ours, and the voice may 
be still, but the abiding part remains. There 
is the love that we knew; the gentleness or 
grandeur of nature; the nobility, the beauty, 
the strength, the tenderness of the sister's 
smile; the generous great-hearted action of 
the friend; the undaunted candor of the 
child. The spirit of none of these can die. 
If we banish them, it is we who bereave our- 
selves, burying the immortal with the mortal 
remains of those whose presence gladdened 
and enriched our days. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 
IX.—WHOLESOME AND POISONOUS 
MILK. 


W E are repeatedly startled by accounts of 
the poisoning of a number of persons 
who are suddenly attacked by illness after 
eating food prepared in some place other 
than the home. Sometimes the injurious 
substance is distributed to many places from 
some central locality, like a caterer’s or con- 
fectioner’s establishment; or numbers par- 
taking of a hotel dinner, pending some local 
celebration, are stricken with some mysteri- 
ous illness; or at a picnic or church festival 
some miscreant is credited with poisoning 
the ice-cream. 

It may be noted that ice-cream and the so- 
called ‘* pastry-cooks’ cream ” are more often 
than any other kind of food localized as the 
source of mischief. This fact is significant. 
It is well known to scientific physicians that 
in milk, more than in any other animal food 
substance, there is a field favorable for the 
development of those poisons of putrefaction 
denominated ptomaines. 

The use of milk in the three articles which 
most often seem to be the source of danger 
clearly indicates this substance as the first 
cause of trouble. Scientific investigation of 
the sickness produced in widely separated 
localities shows identity of symptoms and 
results, thus clearly proving its common ori- 

in. This was specified in Berlin by Dr. 

rieger, and in America by Professor C. F. 
Vaughn, as an active poison present in stale 
milk, cream, and cheese, and now known as 
tyrotoxicon. It has been found in sweet 
milk not properly cooled, in oysters stewed 
with milk, in cream puffs,and in old cheese, 
thus directly pointing to its habitat in milk. 
In most instances the i}luess has been traced 
to some such condition as the mingling of 
milk over a day old with that newly drawn, 
the use of milk or cream over twenty-four 
hours old, the use of utensils ae 
cleaned, the use of milk kept in damp ill- 
ventilated places. The poisonous elements 
called ptomaines accumulate in cans and met- 
al vessels of all kinds with great rapidity; a 
single hour, under favorable conditions, will 
develop millions of the infinitesimal pests. 

The boiling of milk while it is quite fresh 
seems to guard against the development of 
the germs of tuberculosis, and any deleteri- 
ous matter in so-called ‘‘ blue milk”; but this 
never can be inviting food, and its use is not 
advisable, although it is not known to be 
positively harmful. But even boiled milk 
can become injurious by being placed in ves- 
sels that are not scrupulously clean. 

The poisoning of parties of pleasure by 
the presence of tyrotoxicon in creams, cream 
cakes, and cheese has become so frequent 
that serious measures are being discussed in 
the Health Board of New York tending to 
the official inspection of milk depots and 
cheese factories; and it is proposed to limit 
the kind of receptacle for milk in the depots 
and for transportation to block-tin or tin 
and porcelain-lined cans, the use of copper 
vessels being prohibited for keeping or cook- 
ing milk or cream, especially in making ice- 
cream and cream puffs. Copper utensils are 
likely to become touched with verdigris, un- 
less the greatest care is exercised, and they 
are the favorite receptacles among confec- 
tioners in the making of ice-cream and cream 
cakes. 

The pastry-cooks’ cream, with which the 
cream cakes or puffs are filled, is composed 
of sugar, butter, milk, and eggs, which con- 
tain acid and fat; both these substances act 
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upon copper not perfectly clean, and form 
verdigris, a virulent metallic poison. 

When any part of pure cream is used by 
the manufacturers of ice-cream it is generally 
added without cooking, but the milk is boiled 
in order to act as a vehicle for corn-starch, 
arrow-root, or some other thickening agent, 
except among the best French makers, who 
depend upon the yolks of eggs, using from 
twelve to sixteen for a quart of cream—the 
cream of the Maison Dorée, dear to the hearts 
of the passing generation of Americans, and 
known to the frequenters of the Paris Jockey 
Club. Unscrupulous imitators of these dain- 
ties in some American cities have foisted 
upon the unsuspicious public rich golden 
compounds colored with various chromates, 
sulphides, and oxides of lead, zinc, arsenic, 
etc., until legislative action has been taken 
in several States to punish such injurious 
sophistications. These poisonous coloring 
matters will be enumerated again in connec- 
tion with the domestic antidotes which can 
be used in cases of accidental poisoning, 
pending the arrival of the physician; but 
first attention may be given to an authentic 
case of poisoning by oxide of lead known to 
the writer, viz.; Potted herring had been 
prepared in one of the cheap glazed earthen- 
ware vessels which are sold for ten or fifteen 
cents; the vinegar used in making the dish, 
combining with the lead glazing, had formed 
acetate of lead, a metallic poison, and life 
would have been lost before a doctor could 
arrive but for the prompt use of milk and 
salad-oil. 

We return to the injury to health liable to 
follow the use of poisonous milk in order to 
specify the symptoms and suggest immediate 
remedies. 

In addition to the conditions already spe- 
cified as deleterious, the scarcity of ice in the 
summer of 1890 brought to the notice of lo- 
cal health officers the extensive sale to milk 
farmers of certain chemical milk preserva- 
tives more or less charged with unpleasant 
and injurious acids and alkalies. The New 
York State Dairy Commission has prosecuted 
both milk farmers and dealers for the use of 
boracic and salicilic acid, borax, soda, etc., 
for the purpose of keeping milk sweet with- 
out the use of ice. As milk passes through 
several hands before reaching the consumers, 
unless it is enclosed in sealed bottles it may 
be dosed with as many different preservatives, 
for every one will use his favorite chemical. 
As the manufacturers of these innocent-look- 
ing little white powders claim each one that 
his production is harmless, each dealer will 
feel justified in using his special brand in 
order to make sure that he shall not lose the 
milk he handles, As the powders,when dis- 
solvetf, communicate no perceptible taste to 
the milk, and can be detected only by chem- 
ical analysis, the probability is at once appar- 
ent that the same can of milk may receive 
in succession salicilic, boracic, or benzoic 
acids, saltpetre, carbonate of soda, or borax, 
or any mixture of these substances that may 
have resulted from the exercise of the deal- 
er’s discretion. As the quantity is to be so 
regulated, imagine the result! 

The descriptive circular of one of these 
preparations quoted by the State Commission 
states, an ounce of the stuff will keep a forty- 
quart can of milk fresh for thirty-six hours, 
and by increasing the proportion to an ounce 
for eight quarts, the milk will remain sweet 
for a week. One sample of milk examined 
by a State chemist contained nearly one-fifth 
of the preservative. Think of an invalid or 
a delicate child receiving such a quantity of 
foreign matter into the system, when every 
atom counts for benefit or injury! It is sim- 
ply appalling. In Europe stringent legal 
penalties are attached to the use of such pre- 
servatives. The question is an open one as 
to whether or not the use of any form of bo- 
racic acid has an effect favorable to the pro- 
duction of tyrotoxicon in milk. The poison 
certainly appears in milk kept too long, and 
the preservative permits the long keeping of 
milk. 

Add to tuese statements the one that it is 
possible for tyrotoxicon to be found in milk 
more than a day old; comment is unneces- 
sary. ‘The most noticeable case of poisoning 
by tyrotoxicon in New York occurred in the 
summer of 1890, when seventy-five persons 
were made ill by cating ice-cream, which at 
first was supposed to be poisoned by a dis- 
affected employé. They recovered within 
about ten days, after a very unpleasant ill- 
ness. 

The symptoms of tyrotoxic poisoning are 
so similar to those of metallic poison that 
they should be defined, and their appearance 
should be the signal for instantly calling a 
physician, all the while applying the anti- 
dotes specified for metallic poisoning. Short- 
ly after eating the cream or cake made from 
the milk or cream containing tyrotoxicon, 
there is severe nausea and some purging, in- 
tense griping pain in the stomach and bow- 
els, painful headache at the back and base of 
the brain, and severe back-ache. The throat 
is swollen and burns, but it is possible to 
swallow; the mouth is parched, the tongue 
dry, and intense thirst prevails, which may 
be satisfied with plenty of cool water. 

The treatment of poison cases by physi- 
cians is based upon two principles which 
people in general will do well to remember: 
first, to lose no time by hesitation and ques- 
tioning if the case be one of poisoning; at 
the least sign of danger, act quickly. Sec- 
ond, use whatever remedy there is at hand, 
pending the arrival of the physician, to en- 
able the stomach to eject the suspected sub- 
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stance. Some points for immediate applica- 
tion will be given in the paper on household 
poisons and antidotes. The treatment for 
tyrotoxicon poison until the doctor can be 
summoned might be the use of copious 
draughts of lukewarm water, which will be 
all the more efficacious if it contains mns- 
tard or salt, the mustard to be used in the 
proportion of a table-spoonful to a pint of 
water, and the salt a handful to a pint. 

Poisoning by tyrotoxicon is generally fol- 
lowed by some gastro-enteric irritation, which 
can be controlled by sedatives, and unless 
the doctor’s services are immediately avail- 
able, some such antiseptic as thymal should 
be employed. 


THE LAST DAYS OF MADAM 
HERITAGE. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 


TONEHAM was stirred from the net-work 
of village streets centring about the mas- 
sive white walls and high gleaming spire of 
its largest meeting-house, just coming to be 
called a church, and from the gray!stone 
tower and symbolic cross of the little church 
where its few Episcopalians worshipped ; 
from the spreading maples and uncut grass 
of its little court square to the furthest out- 
lying farm on its hill roads, the town had a 
subject of common interest—Madam Heritage 
had done a strange thing. Stoneham village 
was accustomed to strangeness from Madam 
Heritage, while to the farmers on the hills she 
was known only as a rich woman with snowy 
hair, who drove a span of black horses, who 
always bought the best butter, the fairest 
fruit, and the plumpest chickens, and from 
whom anything fabulous or romantic might 
be expected, as from some creature of a won- 
drous golden world not governed by the ordi- 
nary conditions of struggle, defeat, and self- 
denial. 

Madam Heritage was called odd by her 
friends, who were usually checked in any 
criticism of her by the memory of her tender 
devotion to the husband she had lost, and to 
the mother she had cared for like an infant. 
But this latest freak passed all the Heritage 
precedents in its oddity, and there were such 
possibilities of disaster lurking about it that 
her friends shook their heads in sorrowful 
wonder. There was so little wealth in Stone- 
ham that any freedom in the use of money 
was sure to be looked at askance, and here 
Madam Heritage had given away a good farm 
with a big house on it, and for such a sense- 
less purpose, too. All Stoneham had paused 
perplexed, after the story had been gone over 
and over, until every Jast shred and crumb 
of fact had been shaken from its reluctant 
folds. 

To be sure, Madam Heritage was rich. 
There was the fine large place she lived on, 
and there were vague rumors of ‘‘ govern- 
ments” and “coupons” received from the 
new mining company, which was gashing and 
disfiguring the peaceful landscape with ore 
dumps and miners’ shanties on land bought 
from Madam Heritage. But nobody knew 
how much she had been paid for it. The 
managers of the company were New-York- 
ers, and unapproachable, and Squire Stanton, 
Madam Heritage’s lawyer, would reveal no- 
thing of her affairs. Stoneham data were all 
comparative. Madam Heritage kept a coach- 
man and two house-servants, each with a 
retinue of relatives and hangers-on, and mys- 
terious packages came to her by express, 
whose contents were magnified by rumor 
into silks and velvets of wondrous fineness 
and silver of princely cost. There were 
other families called rich in Stoneham who 
did not spend money in these lavish ways, 
therefore Madam Heritage must be richer 
than them all. That sort of argument has 
been known to prove fallacious in other com- 
munities than Stoneham. 

The event which turned the focus of pub- 
lic discussion upon Madam Heritage and her 
affairs was her gift to the town of a farm, 
with a jarge farm-house upon it, for a poor- 
farm. Stoneham’s provision for her poor 
had long been utterly inadequate. The 
town-house was bleak and rickety, and peo- 
ple were talking the matter over in a sympa- 
thetic way, when they were startled by Mad- 
am Heritage’s gift. ; 

‘So queer!” the young people said. 

‘* And so like Mary Bewick!” their elders 
added, with a shrug. 

‘“*Couldn’t you have stopped this thing, 
John?” asked Dr. Herbert, the white-haired 
Stoneham rector, of Squire Stanton as the 
two men sauntered home from the post-of- 
fice together. 

‘IT tried my best, doctor,” the lawyer re- 
plied, sadly. ‘‘But you’ve known her ever 
since she was Mary Bewick, and you know 
that whenever she gets a notion into her head 
it is utterly impossible to dislodge it.” 

‘“‘T know. She is the best woman I ever 
saw, but there seems to be a hiatus in her 
mental processes somewhere, and you can 
never be quite sure when you are going to 
run against it.” 

‘*Perhaps I might have won,” the lawyer 
continued, meditatively, ‘if I had suggested 
some third cousin’s child somewhere whom 
she could have set up in business with the 
money. That would have appealed to her 
imagination. But when I talked to her about 
economy and ordinary human prudence and 
foresight, she evolved this crazy scheme of 
reserving herself a room in her poorhouse— 
think of Madam Heritage in purple and fine 
linen in a poorhouse!—and she seemed to 





think that it met all my objections. I was 
at my wits’ end, —_ may imagine; but she 
will usually take fun kindly from me, so I 
ridiculed the idea a little, gently. She turn- 
ed on me with her grand air, and told me 
that that was her mother’s room; that she 
was born there, her father and mother died 
there, and she wished to die there too. I 
knew the case was hopeless from that min- 
ute, and I drew the papers just as she want- 
ed them, without a word.” 

The talk was interrupted by the sharp trot 
of a span of horses. The two men raised their 
heads in time to return the bow of a stately 
woman, who leaned from her carriage to 
greet them. 

‘‘T am so giad to meet you,” she exclaim- 
ed, with a freshness in her face and a bright- 
ness in her smile which contrasted strikingly 
with the silver of her hair. ‘I want you 
both to come to the house on Thursday night, 
and I don’t want you to slip out of it by send- 
ing your wives and daughters. I am going 
to give a party. Think of it—a real party! 
My niece Grace will be with me on her way 
to a new school. I want to make it pleasant 
for her, and I want you to see what a pretty 
girl she is.” 

‘And did I not see some one besides Miss 
Grace in your pew on Sunday?” Dr. Herbert 
asked. 

“Those were Jennie and Margaret. . 
have been here a week, and | am trying 
to keep them all winter. I have just ask- 
ed Mrs. Herbert and the girls to come and 
see them. Henry and Alfred will stop over 
to-day on their way to the city, and I expect 
another nephew soon to stay with me, and 
go to school. You won’t object if I have a 
little dancing for the young people, doctor?” 

Dr. Herbert bowed his assent, and his eom- 
panion asked, dryly, 

‘*And shall not you dance with the other 
young folks?” 

‘Perhaps, if you ask me gracefully,” she 
replied, in the same light tone. ‘‘ But you 
must both surely come. We must show the 
young ladies and gentlemen that there is a 
ittle life in us old fogies yet. And I want 
people to know that I sha’n’t go to my poor- 
house this year,” she added, laughing, as her 
carriage drove down the street. 

‘*Heritagy to the last degree,” one of the 
Stoneham young ladies, who had passed a 
winter in Boston, pronounced Madam Heri- 
tage’s party, as she surveyed critically the 
old mahogany, the quaint candelabra, the 
gleaming fender which shielded the carpet 
from the sparks thrown out by the blazing 
maple back-log. Some of the corners had 
been filled with evergreens, until they per- 
fumed the rooms with spicy woodland odors, 
and glimpses caught through open doorways 
here and there looked like forest vistas. 

‘* How pretty it all is!” the young lady ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Yet if any one else had done it, 
it would look—outlandish in some way. I 
believe quaint is the proper word here. Cer- 
tainly the effect is highly picturesque.” 

More characteristic than any of the acces- 
sories of the evening was its central figure. 
Madam Heritage—every one called her so, 
though there was no other Mrs. Heritage, 
and nobody could tell how the title came 
about—was at her best in entertaining her 
friends. She had preserved the willowy 
grace of a girl, and she welcomed her guests 
with an elegance which might have been at- 
tributed to a duchess before the red glare of 
democracy had been thrown upon the man- 
ners of the peerage. She wore a trailing 
robe of velvet, with fluttering ends of ribbon 
and lace. Her gleaming hair, brushed high 
over a roll, was surmounted by a combina- 
tion of tulle and lace, which might have been 
the eagle’s feather of a Highland chieftain or 
the white plume of Navarre, such a sense of 
distinction did it convey. 

Most of the guests to-night were young. 
There were a few the snow of whose hair 
marked them as contemporaries with Madam 
Heritage. But it seemed to these sedate el- 
ders, as they filled the corners of the deep 
old sofas and wondered how soon it would 
do to go home, that their hostess belonged 
among their grandchildren rather than with 
themselves, and none of them soon forgot 
the picture of the opening lancers, which 
Madam Heritage led with a snip of a grand- 
nephew, the streamers of her cap awry, the 
ribbons on her dress disarranged, but her face 
flushed like the face of a girl. 

It was a gay winter at the Heritage house. 
The ingenuity with which this grande dame 
invented occasions for entertainments for her 
young people was marvellous. She disap- 
proved of country frolics, but was eager to 
provide anything into which a touch of for- 
mality could be introduced. Perhaps she 
had a prophetic intuition that this would be 
the last season in which she should be sur- 
rounded with the youthful laughter which 
sk+ loved. Perhaps she realized that her 
young people were to be caught from her 
sheltered leisure into the hurrying ranks of 
the world’s working army, and longed to 
brighten their last days of freedom. What- 
ever the cause for the gayety, it proved bet- 
ter so; for the next year the old house echoed 
no more the voices of boyish laughter, its 
quaint mirrors gave back no gleams of girl- 
ish grace. There were visitors there, of 
course; it would not have been Madam Her- 
itage’s house else. But they were staid, el- 
derly people, and Madam Heritage’s passion 
for entertaining had to adapt itself to quiet 
early teas, from which the guests departed at 
half past nine. A pang used sometimes to 
strike Madam Heritage’s heart when she 
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looked through the cheerful rooms thus early 
emptied, and the teas became fewer. So, 
too, did the guests. Death claimed some, 
and some of them Madam Heritage had for- 
gotten to invite. That sunny old face was 
taking on a harassed look. Her cook for 
thirty years suddenly married. Her coach- 
man took service with the manager of the 
mine. Her callers noticed darned places in 
the carpets, and that the fine old furniture 
was allowed to go unmended and tottlesome. 
Tradesmen became importunate, and Madam 
Heritage brought herself to face the fact that 
her means were hopelessly impaired. She 
had raised money on mortgages, and she could 
think of but one more resource—to sell her 
precious horses. Those were sorrowful days 
in the Heritage house when the carriage, 
which had been familiar on every road for 
miles about, was seen no more, and when in- 
side the neglected doorways Madam Heri- 
tage, with one little maid, sat grimly wait- 
ing. Then one gray November day the little 
maid wrapped her own few belongings in a 
bundle, and stood sniffing tearfully outside 
the back gate as her mistress was driven to 
the refuge she had provided for herself, a 
bent and withered woman, her face seamed 
with deep lines, but showing no trace of hes- 
itancy or infirmness of purpose. 

Madam Heritage was met at the door of 
the poorhouse by the overseer’s wife, a wo- 
man whom she had befriended in her pros- 
perous days. Good Mrs. Ely was shocked 
when she realized the purpose of the visit, 
and promptly summoned Squire Stanton, but 
neither her protests nor those of the lawyer 
availed to change Madam Heritage’s deter- 
mination. To Squire Stanton she said: 

**I have come to claim the provision I 
made for my old age. I have a right here. 
I have rendered an equivalent for all the care 
I shall need. It is not a bad place. Mrs. 
Ely would not let a fly suffer at her hands. 
I wish you to look after the sale of all my 
things. I think there will be enough to pay 
every one. If after that there are a few trifles 
that were my mother’s, you may send them 
here.” 

With this concession her friends were 
forced to be content. But by their contriv- 
ance enough of the furnishings of the old 
house were saved to make Madam Heritage’s 
room comfortable, among them being the 
little piano which had been her companion 
since girlhood. Madam Heritage was in- 
duced to ride one day, and when she return- 
ed, the big bare room smiled at her with a 
familiar look. Here were her old surround. 
ings, yet strangely changed by that touch of 
rectangular orderliness so much esteemed by 
thrifty Yankee housewives. Madam Heri- 
tage paused upon the threshold. The quiver 
on her lips and the mist in her eyes soon 
gave way to a smile, and with deft hand she 
passed about, strewing a cozy disorder in her 
path, until she reached her large chair, set 
with a footstool before the grateful blaze 
upon the hearth. 

Mrs. Ely had watched this home-coming 
at first from across the hall, and later cau- 
tiously from behind the half-open door. 
When she entered the room, Madam Heri- 
tage was shedding the only tears which her 
new home ever saw. A tremor of sharp dis- 
appointment ran over Mrs. Ely’s face. Stand- 
ing behind the chair, her hard hand lingered 
tenderly above the bent white head, but final- 
ly fell upon the chair back. 

‘‘There! there! Don’t take on so, Mis’ 
Heritage. I didn’t know—I thought—you’d 
like it. It’s awful hard comin’ to a poor- 
house, I know; but I sha’n’t never forgit to 
my dyin’ day how good you was to Blanche 
Eveline when she was sick, an’ I do mean to 
take good care of you.” 

Controlling her voice, Madam Heritage re- 
plied: ‘‘ My dear Mrs. Ely, you do take good 
care of me; too good, don’t you see? 1 had 
schooled myself to meet discomfort, even 
hardship, and now to find such kindness—” 
The white head bent, and the tears fell again. 

A few sympathetic tears fell, too, upon the 
chair back, at which Mrs. Ely drew herself 
up hastily, and protecting the crimson cov- 
ering with her apron, continued: ‘‘ Now, Mis’ 
Heritage, don’t feel so! ’Tain’t one mite o’ 
trouble to take care of ye. Goodness knows, 
it’s a pleasure if I can make you any more 
comf'table. Now jest let me pour ye a cup 
o’ tea. Ridin’s made you tired.” 

‘Tam not tired, thank you. But I should 
like this last cup of tea right here. Iam not 
going to let you bring my meals up stairs 
any longer.” 

**Now don’t say one word about it. You’ve 
got toeat right here. Blanche Eveline would 
just admire to bring up your things. She 
ain’t a mite gawmin’, Blanche Eveline ain’t, 
an’ I should like to have her see better man- 
ners than the’ is among them critters down- 
stairs.” : 

So the new life began, and the aged gentle- 
woman tried to adapt herself to her incongru- 
ous surroundings. Inside her own room she 
was still Madam Heritage. Ounside of it 
not even Mrs. Ely’s protecting care could 
save her from the hardness and coarseness of 
the poor-farm. Some of the older inmates 
she had known in their younger days, and 
her pleasant words to them were received 
with the same deference that would have 
been paid to her ten years before. But when 
she tried to extend her kindly interest to the 
wrecks who had drifted to the poor-farm 
from the mines, she was met with rude re- 
buffs. The poor creatures were strangers 
in Stoneham; they had been knocked about 
upon the world’s rough edges until any sense 
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of delicacy or reverence had died, and they 
threw out spiteful taunts about the pauper 
who did not eat at the pauper’s table, until 
Mrs. Ely contrived to keep Madam Heritage 
more and more within her room. 

There she had one great comfort. Blanche 
Eveline responded patiently to the elder wo- 
man’s efforts to teach her something of the 
ways of a world that had lain beyond the 
girl's ken. Mrs. Ely, whose fondest ambi- 
tion had been that her daughter should have 
‘*a chance,” welcomed any evidence of po- 
lite knowledge on the girl's part, and Blanche 
Eveline, being a gentle, deft child, took the 
instruction meekly, and assimilated such of 
itasshe wasable. This interest kept Madam 
Heritage’s life sweet, and enabled her to pass 
her days tranquilly. Her handmaiden grew 
into a shy young woman, with the slender, 
fragile beauty of New England. She ac- 
quired such simple musical skill as the old 
piano placed within her reach, and on Sun- 
day evenings the young woman and the old 
mingled their piping voices in the hymns 
which were the only form of worship that 
the poorhouse knew. 

On these evenings Mrs. Ely and her hus- 
band used to sit on the old lounge in the cor- 
ner, their hearts swelling with parental pride 
The paupers would sometimes gather in the 
ball outside, some of them carried back in 
memory to better days, for now and then a 
cracked voice would join timidly in ‘* Boy] 
ston” or ‘‘ Balenna.” At that signal Madam 
Heritage always threw her door wide open, 
asked every one to come in, and led them 
through the simpler hymns. ‘Sias Ely sang 
a vigorous bass, but his voice was never heard 
in the closing Doxology. 

He said to Melinda: ‘‘I should break right 
down if I tried to sing it. It ’most makes 
me cry to see that woman, raised in the lap 
o’ luxury, as you may say, sittin’ in a poor- 
house singin’, ‘Praise God from whom all 
blessin’s flow.’ I believe she feels every 
word on’t, but I swan I can't.” 

There was one voice for which Madam Her- 
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itage soon came to listen, a rich, fresh young 
voice that followed her unerringly. Step 
ping to the door one night, she saw that it 
came from a young girl with a shock of black 
hair thrown back unevenly from wild black 
eyes, and with a swarthy skin that flushed 
as she sang, until the unkempt child looked 
almost handsome. 

‘Is that you, Milly? You sing nicely. 
Come to the piano and sing with me.” 

The child hesitated a moment, then lifting 
her head and throwing a defiant glance at 
the astonished group in the hall, she stepped 
forward and sang with all her might. 

‘‘Not quite so loud, my dear,” said Mad- 
am Heritage, laying a warning hand on the 
child’s shoulder. ‘‘But you have a good 
voice. You must come up in the morning 
and sing again.” 

The next morning there was a knock at 
Madam Heritage’s door. Opening it, she 
found Milly standing timidly, her arms filled 
with August lilies. 

‘Don’t you want them?” the child asked, 
abruptly, thrusting out her armful. 

**Oh, thank you! How pretty they are!” 

‘I’ve seen Blanche Eveline pickin’ you 
garden posies, but I dasn’t touch them; Mis’ 
Ely would jaw so. These was all I could 
git, an’ I thought mebbe you would like ’m.” 

‘“‘T do like them very much—thavk you— 
and I haven't had any lilies this summer.” 

The child stood awkwardly silent, watch- 
ing intently as Madam Heritage arranged the 
flowers in some tall old vases. Then Mad- 
am Heritage went to the piano and began to 
play softly, as befitted its rattling keys and 
cracked bridge. 

The child’s restlessness was at an end. 
She stood absorbed, and when the music 
ceased she broke out: ‘‘ Oh, that’s just splen- 
did! Couldn’t you play once more?” 

Madam Heritage resumed; and soon little 
Milly was standing at the piano, learning the 
songs our grandmother’s sang, the slights, 
hardships, and griefs of her homeless lot for- 
gottcn 


WENT TO THE PIANO AND BEGAN 





TO PLAY SOFTLY.”- 


Kindly Mrs. Ely was a good deal disturbed 
that Madam Heritage should ‘‘ fuss over” an 
unknown miner’s child, whose mother had 
sought the shelter of the poorhouse to die. 
Milly was the most reckless, uncontrollable 
little rebel in the community; a child who 
would not work or sew or keep clean, and 
who would strike back tempestuously for 
every cuff or stinging jibe that she received. 
Mrs. Ely’s patience was not as great as her 
kindness, and she soon gave Milly over as a 
hopelessly ‘‘ bad case.” From the girl’s first 
visit to Madam Heritage’s room a change 
was seen. The rebellious hair was some- 
what more smooth, the rents in the dress 
were at first pinned up, and later mended, 
and the lines under the nails gradually be- 
came less black. From early spring till late 
October Madame Heritage’s room glowed 
with the beauties of the field. Milly knew 
every woodland recess, and from them she 
brought, in their season, arbutus and anem- 
one, fern and wakerobin, wild azalea and 
honeysuckle, and the blazing glories of the 
swamp maple and the bittersweet. 

One April morning Madam Heritage did 
not rise for the breakfast which Blanche 
Eveline took to her. The days passed, and 
she grew no stronger, but waited eagerly for 
Easter, the day on which each year the good 
Dr. Herbert, whose life had run beside her 
own through so many sunny and cloudy 
years, visited her, and administered the com- 
munion offices of his Church. On this East 
er day the fragrance of the coming summer 
was borne on every breeze; but Madam 
Heritage could not rise, and knew nothing 
beyond her own room, where Mrs, Ely had 
spread the bed freshly, Blanche Eveline had 
covered every bureau and table with snowy 
linen, and the air was perfumed with Milly’s 
great bunches of arbutus. A hush fell as 
the venerable clergyman entered. The com- 
munion service was read, Mrs. Ely, ’Sias, and 
Blanche Eveline standing by. The only oth- 


er attendant was Milly, who slipped in qui- 
etly, and sat apart at the foot of the bed. 
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The scene was all strange to the poor girl, 
and the clergyman’s white robe, with the 
freshly laid linen all about, realized in some 
way her shadowy ideas of heaven and the 
angels. As she heard in reverent tones: 
**The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was given for thee, preserve thy body and 
soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat this 
in remembrance that Christ died for thee, 
and feed on Him in thy heart by faith with 
thanksgiving,” and saw the sacrament ex- 
tended to the shrunken lips, she fell upon 
her knees, weeping. 

After the prayer, Milly leaned toward Dr. 
Herbert, and whispered, eagerly: ‘‘ May I 
sing one of the hymns she taught me? I 
think she would like it.” 

Dr. Herbert assented, and Milly, touching 
gently the piano’s infirm keys, began to sing: 

*O Paradise, O Paradise, 
Who doth not crave for rest ? 


Who would not seek that happy land 
Where they that love are blest?” 


Softly the hymn fell upon the hushed room; 
and as Madam Heritage cauglit the familiar 
air, a smile illumined her face, and she sank 
back, and followed the voice that she had 
learned to iove. Dr. Herbert, realizing all 
the tribulation of the journey so nearly end- 
ed, bowed his head in thankfulness for the 
release. The rich young voice rose into ex- 
ultation at the refrain: 


“Where loyal hearts and true 
Stand ever in the light, 
All rapture throngh and through, 
In God's most holy sight.” 


As Milly was singing, 
“O Paradise, O Paradise, 


‘Tis weary waiting here; 
I long to be where Jesus is,” 





the smile upon Madam Heritage’s face be- 
came strangely fixed. Dr. Herbert bent over 
her, murmuring, ‘‘ The peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding,” and moved from 
the bedside. 
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ANSWERS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Mus. A. M. B.—Let the young girl wear black and 
white after six months of deep mourning. Get gray, 
lavender, and white dreases for summer. Black un- 
dressed kid gloves are worn in mourning. Make under- 
skirts with slight fulness, aud trim with tacks, iuser- 
tion, and raffles. 

Troega.—Why not use black net for sleeves and lace 
for a frill at the edge of a bodice of your nuns’ veiling ? 
Have a gathered vest of the net and a full fraise of lace 
around the neck. Slightly drape the skirt as you sug- 
gest, and add a flounce of lace at the foot of the front 
and sides. Have narrow jet gimp as a heading for lace. 
Get net with dots of jet or velvet, or else in bow-knot 
pattern, with lace to match. 

The carving cloth should be removed with the 
latter. 
. **35."—To remodel the black net dress, cut the bod- 
ice round or pointed below the waist line, and edge it 
with a lace ruffte ten inches deep. Have large sleeves 
banded below the elbow with the passementerie you 
have. For your blue gown get new sleeves and plas- 
tron of plain blue surah, Trim with biue velvet. Make 
the skirt more scant than those of two seasons ago, 
and put a raffle or band of velvet at the foot. Get 
black figured benguline to combine with Henrietta 
cloth. Sleeves of a different material from that of the 
bodice are still wor. The Bazar advises skirts that 
escape the ground for street dresses. Mohair petti- 
coats do not cling as those of surah satin do. Fit pet- 
ticoats plainly on the hips by gores and short darts, 
and put a drawing-string in a cure across the back 


breadths to hoki them back. Silk petticoats are | 


hemmed usually, and trimmed with pink ruffles. Gore 
the front breadths of skirts of wash dreases, and make 
the back straight. Beige color is light brown. 

Enquiner.—Use dark green velvet with ashes-of- 
roses Henrietta cloth. Have a coat bodice and straight 
skirt, with revers, collar, cuffs, and ekirt border of vel- 
vet. Get a tailor gown of tan-colored tweed or biue 
English serge for an ocean voyage. Stitched hats and 
caps of the material of the dreas and soft felt hats 
are worn on the steamer by both young and elderly 
women. Greenaway gowns are worn by small girls 
of five years. 

Guraterut. One.—Do not alter your dress. Your 
suggestions about the silk wrap are good. Trim it 
with pleated lace and jet. 

Dor.—Get black net for a round waist and gathered 
skirt mounted on the black silk you have. Seven 
yards will be sufficient. The bow-knot design is liked 
for net dresses. Add lace of the same design for a 
flounce. 

Cc, T.—Get black cashmere for a coat bodice edged 
with narrow gimp, and use the shepherd’s check on 
the bias for sleeves aud skirt. Border the skirt with 
a band of the black, Make the China silk all white 
except for bretelles, and girdle of violet or green vel- 
vet. Sailor hats will be worn in the summer. For a 
spring suit have blue or tan camel's-hair for a coat, 
with a skirt of striped wool. 

Mes. W. H. F.—Have a sleeveless jacket of blue 
Surah or cashmere the color of the stripe in your 
pretty challi. Make large sleeves and a straight skirt 
of the challi. Set a blouse or shirt waist front in the 
jacket; make this of the challi if you have enough, or 
else of the surab or cushmere, 

Eruse..—The groom usually furnishes the bouquets. 

Anxtovs Inquirer.—There is more latitude allow- 
able, perhaps, in gifts to professional people in ac- 
knowledgment of services than iu purely friendly or 
social interchange. Books would probably be the 
most acceptable and appropriate gift in your case. 

R. S. V. P.—The parents of the bride are supposed 
to bear all the expenses of a wedding, including invita- 
tions, etc. The bride’s full name should be used upon 
the invitation. Lace-pins, pendants, rings, or any not 
too elaborate bit of jewelry, serve as appropriate bride- 
maid souvenirs. Use the hem-stitched pillow-cases, 
and either white or pale India silk for the coverlid. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ali pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botule.—{Adv,) 


A. Biano & Co,the Cactus Specialists of Philadelphia, 
have the largest collection of Cactuses in the world, em- 
bracing nearly 1000 varieties. Their book on these and 
other curious plants—a deaatiful work of 116 pages and 
150 4 i atone mailed on receipt of 10c. postage. 
—[Adbv.] 


To Lapies.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line and cucumbers ; it whitens and perfumes the skin, 
J. Simon, Paris; Panx & Titrorp, N. Y., Perfumers. 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—[Adv.] 


ARE YOU TROUBLED WITH CHAPPED HANDS? 
Use Cornell’s Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Svuld every- 
where, 25 cents a cake.—[ Adv.) 





Try Tux Crown Lavenprr Sauts.—Most refreshing 
and invigurating; best cure for headache.—{Adv.] 


Buenetr’s Fiavorine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—{Adv.]} 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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W. Baxer & C0.s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a@ cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 





tl Broth 


ARE NOW EXHIBITING 
THEIR FIRST 


IMPORTATIONS 


Costumes, 
Wraps, Jackets, 
Tea GOWDS, 


FROM THE LEADING 


PARIS MODISTES. 


ALSO MANY NOVELTIES 


DESIGNED AND MADE 


IN 


THEIR OWN WORKROOMS, 


32 (0 36 West 230 SL 


Noencl 
Cail le Kk Gs 


Spring Importation of Paris 
Costumes and Wraps, Walking, 
Dinner, and Evening Dress, Man- 
tillas, Capes, Sacques, English 
Cape and Shawl Ulsters, Box 
Coats, Waterproof Serge Wraps. 


Proadwvay KS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED.’ 
-Any Lady Can now Learnto Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 


No one using 8 Chart or Squa’ 











MeDOWELL CO. 

6 West 14th St., New York City. 
We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliab!~ «~4 that 
their machine ia a rea 'y wonderful invention.— Exchange. 
The Favorite Fashion Journals, La Mode de Paris, 
Album des Modes, La Mode, and Reason, they give the 
styles one month in advance of other books; have 
only reliable fashions; and contain practical lessons 
on making dresses, found only in these journals, 













Use MINER’S ALMOND 
MEAL for Pimples, Tan, 
Freckles, Blackheads, Ec- 
zema, Wrinkles, etc. Harmless. 25c. by mail. Agts. 
wanted. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass 








PURCHASING BY MAIL 


IN NEW YORK. 


Samples of our -goods or any desired informa- 
tion will be cheerfully given. 

Purchases sent free of all Mail or Express 
Charges within 100 miles of New York. All 
purchases to the amount of $5.00, or over, sent free 
to any part of the U.S. 


JACKSON’S, 


777 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
Importers and Retailers 


OF 

Black Dress Goods,Gray Goods, Silks, 

Wash Goods, Fancy Goods, Hosiery, 

Laces, Embroideries, Trimmings, Ume- 

brelias, Suits, Wraps, Coats, &c., &c. 

All our departments are complete. Prices guaran- 

teed lower than any other house in the U. 8. 

A few bargains for our out-of-town customers: 

88 inches wide all-wool Black Cashmere, Black Mo- 
hair, Black Nun’s- Veiling, and Biack Challie, 
Gocmerly GOG.g WOW i oi ass cic ccc cc ecscccssses 39c. 

40 inches wide all- wool Black Snrah Cloth, Black 
Brilliantine, Black Tamise, Black un's-Veiling, 
Black Imperial Serge, value 79c.; at.......... 59e. 

40 inches wide all-wool Black Albatross, Black Heuri- 
etta, Black Bedford Cord, Black Armure, Black 
Nun’s-Veiling, stripes and checks, value $1.00..75¢, 

40 inches wide Priestley’s Celebrated Black Silk and 
Wool Henrietta, in fuur qualities. No such values 
ever before offered, $1.50, $1.65, $1.85, and $2.25 
qualities ; at. $1.19, $1.29, $1.49, aud $1.79 

42 inches wide English Mohuir Sicilien in Black and 
Gray, in plaids, checks, and etripes, value $1.00.49¢. 

82 inches wide Anderson Scotch Ginghams, in hand- 
some cloth styles, usual price, 45c.; at........ 25c. 

80 inches wide French Satines, black and white 
checks, stripes and space patterns, value se 
Wiss. civcs ossdebacceusnccdnsansendhncsesmhasas €. 

22 inches wide Black and White Printed India and 
Chiua Silks, handsome space patterns; also plain 
black, value 65c. and T5c.; at....... 39c. and 49e, 

Black Satin Surah, Black Armure Brocade, Black and 
White Wash Silks, and 25-inch Black Surahs, value 


DOG. S Whi icvdccecnsvasicessvessh0sesecnescuce 59ec. 
300 all-wool Cheviot Reefer Jackets, in all sizes, regu- 
lar $8.00 quality; at,.......cececeeesececees $3.49 


500 all-wool silk-lined Cheviot Reefer Jackets, smoked 
pearl or black buttons, regular $15.00 quality; 
Wa S6s500 a idkeceeercsosasednessabhbarewensts $8.98 
Attention is called to our large line of ready-made 

Jackets, Long Garments, Capes and Wraps, 

and Spring Importations in Drapery Nets, 

Flouncing, Dress Flouncing, and Trimming 

Laces, all of which we offer at prices lower than 

asked by any other house. 

3000 yds. 44-inch Large Polka-Dot Drapery Nets, 
two styles of mesh, regular $1.50 quality; at 98e. 

5000 yds. 44-inch Drapery Net and Chantilly Flounc- 
ings, regular $2.00 quality; at........+++++- $1.59 


777 Broadway, New York City. 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


To send to us for samples of the following goods, if 
you need a new Spring or Summer dress ; 


DRESS SILES. 
Printed India Silks, exclusive designs, excep- 


tional value, at 49¢., 59c., 79c., and 98c. 
Wash Cambrai Silks, at 69c., 79¢., and 





c. 

Plain Pongee, Punjum, and Canton 
Silks, at 49c., 59c., 69e., and 79c. 

Black Satin KRhadames, special values, at 
59¢., 69c., 79c., 89e., and 98e. 

Black Faiile Frangaise, at 69c., 79¢., 
aud 98c. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS. 

All-wool Henriettas, the latest Spring shades, 
at 85c., $1.00, and $1.25. 

English Mohair Srilliantines, Spring col- 
orings, at 50c., 75e., and $1.00. 

Lupfi’s French Cashmeres, at 50c., 75¢., 
aud $1.00. 

Handsome designs in French Challies, dark aud 
light grounds, at 58¢. and 65e. 

Newest Styles in Plaids and Stripes, at 75c., 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $2.50. 

Homespun Cheviots, all the new Spring colors, 
50c., 75e., $1.00, to $2.00 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
Lupin’s 40-inch Black Challies and 
Nun’s-Veiling, at 50c., 75c., and $1.00, 
40-inch Camel’s-Hair Grenadine, all wool, at 

85c., $1.00, $1.50, and $2.00. 








All-wool, all-silk, and silk-and-wool Grenadines, 
in both plain and figures, numerous desigus, 75¢., 
85e., $1.00, up to $2.50 per yard. 

SUMMER WASH FABRICS. 

Scotch Novelty Ginghams, at 19c., 25c., 
an c. 

Freres Koechlin French Sateens, 19c. 
an ce. 

Printed Organdies and Mousselines, 33c. 
and 35c. 

Scotch Cheviots, 19c. and 25c. 

Fine Printed Batiste, choice designs, 15¢. 

Sedtch Tennis Flannels, 25c., 35c., 39e. 

And India Linens, French and English 
Nainsooks, Victoria Lawns, at very close 
prices. 


New Spring Catalogue (just issued) mailed free. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 
23d Street, N. Y. City. 


“CRAZED in SERVICE” 


Giving points. on the best 
China to purchase. 
application. 


TRENTON CHINA CO., 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER. 


GOWNS, 
$95. 


Redfern 


COAT, 
New Shape, 


$55. 
RIDING- 


HABITS, 
$100. 
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FOR CORRECT STYLES IN 


Trimmed Millinery, Wraps, Suits, etc., 


Send 15 cents for Sample Copy 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


2000 ILLUSTRATIONS, with LOWEST NEW 
YORK PRICES affixed to each article. Address 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 
Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





1784 1891. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
eisai 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS iu Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
t. Louis, San Franeisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 








For Brittle Nails 
USE NAILINE. 






. = ing, cures hang nails; pleas- 
By Mail for 


a ee t 
One Dollar. ant and easy of application. 
NORTON SPECIALTY ©0., 


Room 18. 744 Breadway, N Y. 





Every Cood 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never-Break” Bteel 


Cooking Utensila, 
The BRONSON SUPPUY CO.,Cleveland,Ohioe 
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HICHEST AWARDS 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 





pep EVERYWHERE! 





London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 


Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 
Edinburgh, &c. 








PEARS Soa, 


Established 100 years, and from the world’s first great 
Exhibition in [85] down to its last in Edinburgh. (Gold 
Medal, September, [890 ) it has, im every instance, 
obtained the Highest Medals and Diplomas 








at the disposal of the Judges; a series of achievements without 


precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of goods whatever 
—of those awards Messrs. PEARS hold no fewer than 


Twenty. 


— As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on 
an average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS 


OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 
these Awards represent the concensus of 


opinion of over 


100 of the World’s foremost Authorities | 


t®” Insist on having Pears’ Soap. Substitutes are sometimes recommended by 
druggists and store-keepers for the sole purpose of making more profit out of you. 
4 
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OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE (MAILED FREE TO 


‘SIHL SV SNIVDUVE HONS LSAf AO TINA SI 





The “ADRIENNE” 


Tea Gown of Sicilian cloth, mohair finish, lined 
throughout with cambric ; full front of Cashmere or 
Silk, as preferred ; colors, brown, blue, green, red, 
and slate; all made up ready to wear. Sizes, 32 to 
42 inches, bust measure; length in front from neck 
to bottom of skirt, 54 to 56 inches. Price, $2.75. 


Postage, 30 Cents. 
EHRICH BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave., 22d and 23d Sts., N. Y. City. 
Mention this paper. 
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Daniel Sons, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
We are prepared for a few weeks only to make 
special prices in White and Cream India and 
China Silks for graduating dresses. 





Ladies leaving their selection to the firm will be 
more than pleased. 


Plain White or Cream India or China, 


21 inches wide ....06...eseeseeee. 490. yard, 
=. OF pales sicaanircoe eee 
=" Se ssconasasaaquacees 69e. yard. 
— * ..79e. yard, 


24-inch all- eshite figured Indie or China, 79. 

yard. 
DRESS GOODS DEPT. 

Bedford Cords, full and light weights, 98c., 
$1.10, $1.40, $2.50, $2.75 yard. 

Crepon Cloth, 41-inch, $1.00 yard. 

These fabrics in lovely tints, specially tans and 
grays. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N. Y. 





H.C.F.KOCH & CO., 


Formerly of 6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
MAGNIFICENT 
FiRE-PROOF BUILDINC, 


Oocovurying oven 24 Acres or Fioon Sraor, in 
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{25th Street, West, 


Between Lenox and 7th Avenues. 
Having been for thirty years before the public, 


it is scarcely necessary to state that, ever since, 
Srom a modest beginning at the corner of Bleecker 
and Carmine Streets, to our well-known store on 
Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, we have striven to, 
and succeeded, in winning the public favor by fair 
dealing and selling only superior goods at the 
lowest prices. 

The rapid growth of New York up to and be- 
yond the Harlem River, the long-felt want of the 
residents of that section to have a first-class Dry- 
Goods Establishment nearer to their homes, has 
decided us to build our present magnificent fire- 
proof building in 125th Street, West. Whatever 
money, ingenuity, and long experience could do to 
make this the beau ideal of a Dry-Goods Store 
has not been omitted. A large and varied stock, 
carefully selected by experienced buyers in this and 
European markets, a stock such as only first-class 
houses can offer, consisting of 


Silks, Millinery, Furniture, 

Dress Goods, Ribbons, Pictures & Frames, 
Mourning Goods, Parasols, Dressmaking, 
Lloths, Wash Goods, Cloaks, 

Flannels, Infants’ Outfits, Children’s Dresses, 
Linens, Underwear, Shoes, 

Blankets, Jewelry, Stationery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goods, Perfumery, 

Men's Furnishings, Umbrellas, Corsets, 

Gloves, China, Furs, 
Handkerchiefs, Glass, Boys’ Clothing, 
Notiona, House-furnishings, Trunks, 

Rugs, Curtains, Shawls, 

Sporting Goods, Bedding, Upholsteries, 


will be offered at prices, as usual, lower than any 
other house. Our Wlustrated Fashion Cata- 
logue mailed free upon application. 


H.C.F.KOCH &CO., 


132 to 140 West 125th 8t., ? 
141 to 149 West 124th 8t., 5 NEW YORK. 


The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 
JUDIC,7 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


| N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 








he Aeomarcale Sephuyrs 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 


Because they are 





wa WASH FABRIC 


LOW IN PRICE, 


EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS 


TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS 








B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S 


Are Mape or THE Purest anp Finest SILK 


SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


AND THE Best Quatity or AvstraLIAN Woo.. 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless 80 stamped they are not genuine. 
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All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohbicarh 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 





THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OMBleachLinen€s. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trae * O)} DHleach’”’ 


On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


MARK 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


EN OF ALLKINDS., 
TABLE & BED LINENS. ’ 
TOWELS STOWELLINGS. 


HANDKERCHIEF. LAWNS KCAMBRIG 
ALL KINDS OF LINENS t08 NEEDLEWORK, 
DRAWN WORK & EMBROIDERY. ~ 
ASULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FAUIOUS 


BldBleacli Linens 
antl 


EMBROIDERY: DOYLIES, TRAYCLOTHS, 

BUREAU &SIDE BOARD SCARFS xt! 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 

\ pad 

west 235" Sr. 

NEw YORK 


LINEN oa wc) 
THE LINEN STORE: 


WSO 
SAKE *CATALOGUE ON REQUEST: 


* ESTABLISHED SS YEARS: 













“Old Bleach” 


Is the trade-mark of a manufacturer of 
Linens well known for superior excellence 
and durability. 

We have always carried a full assort- 
ment of these beautiful goods, consisting 
of Damask, Diaper,and Huckaback Fringed 
and Hemstitched Towels; Huckaback, 
Diaper, and other fancy weaves in Towel- 
lings by the yard; Nursery Diapers, Em- 
broidery Linens, ete. Orders by mail 
carefully and promptly executed. 


JAMES McCREERY & co., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








USE THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbon, 


For Sale by all Leading Retailers. 














wo [SCn o *40, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices, 
fO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St... N.¥, 


IAMONDS.-Fine Jewellery made to order. Winsnte 
& Co., M’f’g Jewellers, 80 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EMBARRASSING. 


““You SHOULD NOT H’VE GIVEN UP YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS.” 
“I HAD TO; THE BOYS ARE GETTING TO BE SUCH BIG FELLOWS, AND THEY ASK SUCH EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS! 


ONE OF THEM ASKED ME TO MARRY HIM,” 


AN INHERITED TRAIT. 

Briecs. “ T hat’s the most remarkable boy you ever 
saw. Twelve years old, with the organs of speech 
fully developed, and hasn't spoke na “word since he 
was born. They say he inherits it. 

Geicas. “ Why, who is bis father? s 

Briaes. * The information man ina railroad station.” 

a 
A SELFISH GIRL 
She said she much admired me, 
And even love did feel, 
But would not marry for that she 
Feared losing ber ideal. 


Which seemed to me quite selfish, for 
When she did thus decline 

To be my own for evermore, 
I certainly iost mine. 


——_—— 


“ His editorial habits cost him a pretty penny the 


‘His wife had a diamond ring worth a thousand m4 
lars sent to him on approbation. He didn’t like 
and threw it into the waste-basket.’ 

ae 

Deprroxe. “It’s no use denying that times are 
hard. Ite sted the matter thoroughly this morning.” 

J AGKSON ‘How " 

Depunoke. ‘I accosted a dozen prominent citizens 
whom I met on the street, and asked each one for the 
loan of five dollars for a short time only. Would you 
believe that not one of the twelve had that paltry sum 
in his pocket? 


f 
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THE LIMIT REACHED. 
“Move forward a little!” roared the street-car con- 
ductor. 
**I can’t,” gasped the man in front; “I don’t know 
how tor ide horseback 
Pee." ew 


“Look here,” growled the advertiser to the country 
editor; “I ordered my advertisement placed next to 
re ading matter, and you've put it among your edi- 
torials !” 


“T think you might call on her with me. 
** But, my dear girl, I don’t like her; she is intensely 
disagree: ible to me. 
“Yes, but it’s Lent; you ought to do penance of 
some kind.’ 
Lenten days will soon be gone, 
And the maids and men 
Joyously will straight take on 
All their fads again. 
Social lions from their den 
Will emerge; in clover 
Will be dissipation—when 
Lent is over. 
coontengillbiaandsiinn 


“Trotter went over to France and announced that 
his business was fencing, and forthwith all the jour- 
nalists in Paris bowed before him.” 

“ Strange, wasn’t it?” 

“ Yes, very strange, considering it was wire-fencing.”’ 

cemnieiilpienntates 

Fvssy (savagely). ** I ordered a ham sandwich twenty 
minutes ago !” 

WwW AITER. “ Well, boss, it takes some time to cook a 
ham.” 


( 
it / 





AT EASTER-TIME. 
“HALF A DOZEN EGGS, DID YOU SAY? COLORED ONES?” 
“NO, SAHREE! YOU NEEDN'T TINK 'cUZ I’s A CULLUD PUSSON I WANT CULLUD EGGS 


ANY MOU'N A WHITE PUSSON.” 
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GREAT CAPACITY FOR REST. 


He was about twelve years old, and very black. He was hired to work in the 
garden by the day, but the moles and frogs in the ground, the birds in the trees, 
the stray cats and dogs outside the fence, and the passing stream of acquaint- 
ances, offered 8o many diversions that work lagged. 

His mistress watched him in despair. ** Josiah,” she pleaded,.“* why don’t you 
do your work? It wears me out having to sit here to watch you.” 

He looked up, his wizen face expressionless, ‘ Ww hy,” he drawled, “I could 
sit roun’ all day an’ watch you work, an’ nevah git tired.” 

Se AS Me ee 


“ Good-by, Mr. Barton ; don’ t forget now that you’ve promised to stand on the 
pier and watch us go out.’ 

“Oh no; I'll be there without doubt. At what hour does the steamer sail ?” 

“ Five a.m.” ° 

“ Mike,” said the ragged tramp to his equally ragged friend, * I see by de paper 
dat gentlemen never wears dere patent-leather shoes before de afternoon. I 
want you to remember dat dis summer when we're trampin’ up round Lenox, or 
we'll do a losin’ business.” Ee 

Sur. “Yes, I told you I'd always be a sister to you; and I'll be glad to hear 
anything you have to say to me. 

He. “Six months ago you told me I'd thank you some day for refusing me. 
Let me do so now. You can't hold a candle to the girl I'm engaged to now.” 

woctinhenlibpievanpan 

Traourr, **Now, children, we will take up a collection to buy the janitor a 
turkey. 

Sat Boy. “ Please, mum, the janitor keeps a boarding-house.” 

Traousr. ‘ Johnny is entirely correct ; 1 board there myself.” 

ELS aS. eal 

Assistant Eprror. ‘IT have just thought of a great scheme.” 

Great Epvitor. “ What is it?” 

Assistant Eprror. “ Railway accidents are becoming so frequent, I think it 
would be a good idea to have a reporter on each train that travels, so that we 
could have some one representing us at each accident.” 

a ee 

Foreman (paying him). “ Pat, don’t you like it better‘now being paid by the 
week instead of by the month ?” 

Pat. “IndadeI do not, surr. WhenI got it wonst a month it was little enough, 
and now it’s four times as small, begorra !”” 

denininiieaitdliieianiasints 
“ How fast the train is going!” exclaimed Mrs. Trotter. 
“Yes,” assented her husband; *‘ there is probably a le tter in the mail-car with 
‘In haste’ written on the northeast corner of the envelope. 
cnieciniliguitieari 

Jimpson (to new grocer). “I fear you will have a hard time building up a trade 
here; there will be so much Opposition,” 

Groorr (hopefully). “s appreciate the difficulty. It requires lots of grit and 
sand, but I've got both.’ 

ction 

“Oh, do look at that magnificent pile of wood! Do you burn those logs?” 
asked Mrs. Bronson. 

“No,” retorted Chollie, indignantly. ‘Those are not logs; they’re my canes.” 
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NOT A COMPLETE DISMISSAL. 





“Do I UNDERSTAND FROM THIS,” SAID HE, ‘‘ THAT YOU WISH ME TO CEASE CALLING HERE ?” 


‘““NoT AT ALL,” 


STERN ADVICE. 
“Ts he really your 


“Great Scott! If I 
had a rival that looked 
like that, do you know 
what I would do? 

“Re 

“I'd give up the girl.” 

pa eee eee ae 


Mrs. Brown. “ My 
baby is the prettiest in 
town.’ 

Mrs. Braox. ‘ Why, 
what a coincidence! So 
is mine.” 

deisiesivalaliabaabeimesteen 

“*T wonder,” said Wil- 
lie, ** why little birds are 
always cuarrelling with 
their wives 2?” 

* Because,”’ rejoined 
Sallie, who had been 
watching the sparrows 
fight — ‘“‘because Mrs. 
Sparrow never sees Mr. 
Sparrow without pre- 
senting him with a bill.” 

scomenitiinnlipirinticgpa 


Mamma. “Have you 
washed your face, John- 
ny?” 

Jounny. “ Yes, ’m.” 

Mamma. “And your 
hands?” 

Jounny. “ Yep.” 

Mamma. “And your 
neck ?” 

Jounny. “ Aw, see 
here, ma, I ain’t a 
angel.” 

siisneysinidilbieeriens 

“What is your name? 
asked the teacherin Sun- 
day-school. 

“ Emma N.,” returned 
the little one, slightly 
mixed in her catechism. 


SAID SHE, 





“PAPA AND MAMMA WILL ALWAYS BE GLAD TO SEE YOU,” 


HE WAS PASSING BY, AND DROPPED IN, 








SUPPLEMENT. 


THE WOMAN'S CLUB AN 
EVOLUTION. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


MFVHAT significant product of our day, the 

Woman’s Club, has sprung so recently 
into notice that its character and origin are 
often misunderstood. 

To begin with, the name itself was mis- 
leading, and the world at once jumped to the 
conclusion that it was modelled upon the 
only club it knew—the man’s club. That 
it was a place of revels was a natural infer- 
ence; even the mildest view was of a scene 
of gossip and wrangling, the assumption 
of mannish ways and indulgences. The 
most generous critics looked upon it as a 
violent departure from womanly ways and 
womanly traditions, aggressive in its tenden- 
cies, and one more distasteful sign of the 
restlessness of the times; while newspapers 
delighted to ridicule and the world to laugh 
over the supposed or imagined doings behind 
the scenes. In truth, if persecution of a sort 
particularly repugnant to women could have 
killed it, it would have breathed its last long 
ago. 

Happily, the club has outlived this phase 
of its existence, and the truth is coming to 
be known that woman has simply seized 
upon the club idea from a woman's point of 
view, and developed it in a purely womanly 
manner. 

Home is and ever will be the chosen king- 
dom of woman. She could not if she would 
eradicate the instinct that makes her the 
home-maker of the race. The housewife of 
one hundred years ago, absorbed in the af- 
fairs of her small world, directing its varied 
industries and administering its laws, over- 
seeing the spinning and weaving, conduct- 
ing the cutting and fashioning of garments, 
putting down its year 8 provisions, from jars 
of jam to barrels of beef—in fact, pe rsonally 
superintending the processes of what are 
now a dozen distinct trades—even this busy 
house-keeper was the true ancestor of her 
club-making daughter of to-day. 

Beautiful and orderly homes all over our 
land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the snow-caps of Alaska to the Gulf of 
Mexico, testify that woman has lost neither 
her power nor her love for the making of 
homes, though her life is so different from 
her grandmother’s. 

Yet how striking the contrast between the 
two! It would seem that nothing less than 
a moral earthquake could effect the trans- 
formation in the lives of women. If some 
prophetic soul had gone to our grandmo- 
thers, absorbed body and brain.in the det: uils 
of house-keeping, and proposed the Woman's 
Club, what would have been their horror! 
How, indeed, did they treat every poor soul 
who ventured to whisper that woman too is 
an individual—Mary Wollstonecraft, for ex- 
ample? 

It is instructive as well as interesting to 
note the gentle processes of nature in evolv- 
ing from the devoted house-keeper of a past 
generation the club-weman of to-day; but 
while considering it, let us not forget that al 
though house-keeping may be a declining 
art, home-making is an advancing one. 

Observe how gradually the change spoken 
of took place. First, the bouse-keeper was 
relieved of her spinning and weaving, ma- 
chinery doing both much cheaper and bet- 
ter; cutting and making of clothes followed 
for the same reason; the preservation of 
foods became a separate branch of industry; 
tin cans dethroned the preserving kettle, 
factories emptied the cbeese-press, dairies 
superseded the churn; every household pro- 
cess tended to consolidation. 


These changes brought leisure into the | 


lives of women, and with leisure arose the 
desire for improvement. Classes and read- 
ing circles, as giving better results than soli- 
tary work, were the outcome—the very first 
move toward union on the part of woman. 
Indeed, the class, though it came so modestly 
and met no opposition, was a more signifi- 
cant step than the club. It opened to wo- 
man the doors of college and university, and 
its best lesson was the ‘‘sisterhood of wo- 
man.” ; 

Close upon the heels of the class came 
naturally to the pitying heart of woman 
unions for charitable work. Gradually, as 
interest grew and powers developed by use, 
a very large share of administering to the 


world’s distresses fell into her hands, and by | 
experience in this work she learned her sec- 


ond important lesson—the power of com- 
bined effort, the strength in union. 

Now she was ready for the club, the inevi- 
table next step in her evolution and the prog- 
ress of civilization. Yet although, as has 
been shown, it was really the end ‘of a series 
of revolutionary movements, it was the first 
conspicuous departure from the secluded 
home life of her grandmother, and the world 
met it accordingly with opposition and ridi- 
cule. 

Holding with all her soul to the home idea, 
woman formed her club, trembling with 
doubts and fears perhaps (for scoffs of hus- 
band and brother are hard to bear), but in- 
spired by the unconquerable conviction that 
she too was an individual, and upheld by a 
power that was stronger than she—the irre- 
sistible spirit of the age. Nothing is easier 
than to see the home roots from which the 
club has grown; the several interests of the 
association proclaim them aloud. The home 
is first in woman’s heart; in her club she 
has her Home Committee, where, in a sym- 
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posium of home-makers thoughts are ex- 
changed and methods discussed, to the ben- 


efit of all. The education of her children is 


a mother’s most serious care; the club ac- 
cordingly hasan Education Committee, where 
mother and teacher together evolve the best 
courses of action. Books, music, and art be- 
long to all intelligent homes; each has its 
committee and its special days for study. 
From the days of alms-giving at the door to 
the modern institution, woman has been 
moved to relieve the necessities of others; in 
her Philanthropic Committee she is educated 
into wiser methods, and introduced to the 
thought of the foremost men of our time. 
The most conventional will not deny to wo- 
man the duty of attending to the ‘loaves 
and fishes” of the world; the Entertainment 
Committee has surely the deepest roots in 
the home. 

Is it not plain that the Woman’s Club is a 
direct evolution from the home, and little 
more than a broader home life suited to our 
modern thought? The almost instant re- 
sponse of womanhood to the club idea so 
soon as it was understood proves that the 
time was ripe, that it could not be delayed. 
To many, indeed, it seems that it was an im- 
perative demand of the age, for in the pro- 
cess of advancing from the time when the 
‘*husband and wife were one—and that one 
the husband”—to the time coming, when 
husband and wife stall be a united two, and 
more than doubly strong thereby, there have 
been troublous times, and the world’s affairs 
have gone haltingly, because half was unde- 
veloped and crippled, unable to take its 
place and do its own work; it was like aman 
with one side paralyzed. Before our civili- 
zation can progress further, woman must be 
fitted to stand beside her mate and do her 
share. 

Her part will ever be the womanly, both 
by nature and by choice; her work will ever 
be done in the womanly way. She is not 
and will not be a rival or antagonist of her 
brother in the world’s work. The period of 
antagonism is transitionary—the stirring of 
the waters before they settle. 

She will find her happiness in this way 
also. There was a certain charm in the chiv- 
alry of a past age. Many look back and 
sigh for the good old days when a woman 
was cherished and worshipped. But there 
was another side not so pleasant. She was 
worshipped, but she was also enslaved. She 
was cherished, but she was held in bonds of 
steel. Men yielded their pleasant places to 


her, they opened doors for her, they abased | 
themselves before her, but they also ruled 


her with a rod more or less severe according 
to their disposition. 

What the club will bring to pass in our 
lives is not so easy to predict. One thing, 
however, is certain. If, as many students 
and thinkers are convinced, co-operation is 
the hope of our time, the establishment of 
the Woman’s Club is the longest stride and 
the most significant movement of the age 
toward that goal. In the way of co-opera- 
tion, as applied to house-keeping, stands like 
a rock the woman's love of individuality in 
every department of her home. The club is 
fast undermining that feeling, with many 
others that belong to the past. 


LOVE ACCOMPLISHES MUCH. 


pp nay emer of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy on a Coun- 
try Church-yard” will read with pleasure 
of the mother’s love and energy in providing 
ways and means for the boy’s collegiate train- 
ing. Assuring herself that her son possessed 
talents, her heart was so bent upon the devel- 
opment of his gifts that ‘‘she set up a shop,” 
and so successfully managed its affairs that 
he was sent to Cambridge. 
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“The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 
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tame LUCCA OIL 


The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oi, 


Established A Rae P 1836. 


Leghorn, Tuscany, italy. 
FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES 
Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Cuicaco. 
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Manufacturers of 
BAMBOO NOVELTIES, 
Bedroom Suits, 

Summer Cottage Suits, 

Mantels, Wardrobes, 

Cheffoniers, Divans, 
Cabinets, Tables, Chairs, 
and Grille Work for 

Interior Decorations, 


: Goods for sale by all 


Furniture Dealers, 
Send for catalogue. 
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back or seat in the least. 


MAKES 15 PIECES OF FURNITURE, HAS 200 CHANGES of POSITION, 


Any and all changes can be made while sitting in the chair. Can recline 
thes back or tilt the seat to any angle, without taking the weight from the 
Can be fastened rigidly in any position. 


Can Rock Yourself as Well Lying Down as Sitting Up. 


Upholstered in Plush, Leather, or Wilton Rugs. 


Send 2-cent stamp for 


Elegant Large Display Card in Colors, illustrating the chairs in different positions, upholstering and frames 
Price-List and Illustrated Catalogue containing the Legend of Rip Van Winkle sent free. I make a speci ul 
price to the first purchaser in each place. They make an Elegant Wedding or Holiday Present. 
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THE BEST FRENCH TONIC 


Vin de Bugeaud 


(BUGEAUD'S WINE) 
TONIC AND NUTRITIVE 
Prepared with Cinchona and Cocoa. 
Adopted by the physicians of the Paris hospitals and 
approved by the Academy of Medicine of New-York. 
BUGEAUD'S WINE is recommended with 
COnfidence to all persons requiring a tonic treatment, 
whether to combat Anamia, Chlorosis, Fevers, Stomach 
Troubles and other debilitating affections, or to promote 
Speedy convalescence. It promptly aud surely re lieve 
and dispels weakness and general fatigue from whateve 
Cause arising. — BUGEAUD'S WINE having 
exquisite taste, thus combining the useful and the agreeable, 
has been for years, and is now more than ever, the favorite 
Tonic of the elegantes of French society and of all in 
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THE RECOGNITION. 
BY JOHN B. TABB 
s BRING the balm, and, lo thou art 


J here! 
Twice have I poured mine ointment on thy brow, 
And washed thy feet with tears. Disdain’st 
thou now 
The spikenard and the myrrh? 


not 


“Has Death, alas! betrayed thee with a kiss 

That seals thee from the memory of mine ?” 

“Mary !"—it is the self-same Voice Divine! 
“ “ Rabboni !”—only this. 


GRANDMA’AM., 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


“47 OUR grandsir’ give him the place fur 

takin’ care of us s’ long’s we lived. 
Two hunderd an’ fifty acres, an’ the wood 
lot, an’ a flock o’ sheep, an’ all the cattle. An’ 
the house a good one. An’ all we wuz to hev 
wuz jest a living an’ our clo’es an’ this room. 
An’ now she grudges us the firewood out’n 
our own lot!” And the little old woman 
rocked back and forth with folded arms, as 
if she were nursing her grievance in them 

She was a strange-looking body, with a 
black ribbon showing under her cap instead 
of hair, with her snapping black eyes, and a 
small face, where you seemed to see at first 
neither nose nor mouth for the innumerable 
wrinkles that were the lettering of many 
troubles. She wore a skimpy and shabby 
black gown that had been turned up and 
turned in at the edge till it was now quite 
short, and a handkerchief knotted about her 
throat. 

‘* Anybody’d s’pose clo’es meant sunthin’ 
to wear. But I’ain’t hed a new gown sence 
she come on the place. An’ your grandsir’— 
Lurella, ef you'll believe me, she cut up his 
broadcloth coat—the one we wuz merried in 
—to make herself a jacket. There!” 

** Well, grandma’am, I wouldn’t mind. 'Sir’ 
won't never want it again.” 

‘Yes, he will want it again,’”” whimpered 
the old woman. ‘‘ He’ll want it to be laid 
out in!” she cried, as if her breaking voice 
could not hold the burden of her misery. 
‘I sez to her, sez I, ‘The ravens ‘Il pick out 
your eyes, ef they ever pick out any ones’.’ 
An’ she up an’ answers, ‘ An’ I s’pose you'd 
like to see ’em do it’-—a-prinkin’ at her glass 
an’ fixin’ her beau-ketchers. Oh, I do’no’ wut 
I ever done, Lurella, ter be’s good ’s shet inter 
State’s-prison fur life, ‘ith Lyddy Ann fur 
keeper, ez I be here. I wouldn't ’a’ minded 
ef she did give her baby a hammer an’ a look 
in’-glass to play with, but it’s my lookin’ 
glass,” creaked on the little shrill voice. ‘‘ An’ 
she uses my best chany, thet wuz old Grand 
mother Kittredge’s, fetched over seas w’en 
the Kittredges wuz folks. She uses it every 
day—what there is ieft of it.” 

** Well, grandma’am, I wouldn’t mind,” 
said Lurella again. She was only a scrap 
larger than her grandmother, but fair and 
young as the other was dark and old, and 
with the same general air in her costume of 
having made her material go as far as it 
would, in spite of the fact that it had a sin- 
gular resemblance to a fashion plate reflect- 
ed in a crooked mirror; and her tones were 
as gentle and colorless as her face. She was 
so frail and thin and blue-veined, in fact, that 
she looked as if it were only that dress of hers, 
with all its uncounted tags and buttons and 
panels and the rest, that kept her from melt- 
ing back into air, and made her visible to the 
naked eye. 

**T guess you would mind, Lurella Meach- 
am. If you wuz me, you'd mind. How'd 
you s’pose you'd like it ef she come inter 
your room an’ begun ter scatter the bran’s 
on the hearth, an’ say you wuz burnin’ too 
much wood? An’ grandsir’ he jest up ’ith 
his cane, an’ ef he could ’a’ reached her, I 
guess she'd ’a’ got a whack she'd ’a’ remem- 
bered to her dyin’ day. His patience wuz 
jest clean gone ‘ith that; he thet used to hev 
men under him, an’ oxen an’ horses, ter hev 
that jade of a Lyddy Ann Kimble tellin’ him 
what he should do an’ what he shouldn’!” 

* But, grandma’am—” 

‘**It ain’t ez ef I’d ever been ugly to her. 
I’ain’t ever spoke a cross word to her with- 
out reason. 1 ‘ain’t ever spoke cross to her 
in my life w’en she didn’t more'n deserve it. 
I ’ain’t minced matters, though. Lyddy Ann 
knows jes what I think uv her. W’en Green 
said grandsir’ abused his wife, I said,‘ Abused 
your wife! w’en goodness knows he ‘ain't 
spoke to her fur a year.’ Green! W’en I 
set by him so! W’en we give him every- 
thin’! It’s just wore me out, an’ I wish it 
would. On’y for ’sir’ I wisht it would. I 
couldn’ leave him—jes boun’ ter his chair ez 
he is—to Lyddy Ann’s tender mercies. She 
‘ain’t got no mercies, tender or other. He'd 
suffer. She'd give him pudd’n’ an’ milk, an’ 
nothin’ else. An’ he likes tea, an’ he likes it 
strong—strong enough ter bear up an egg. 
An’ she’d jes toss that at him.” 

** Well, grandma’am, I wouldn't worry 
about that. It’s kinder borryin’ trouble. 
We're long-lived folks. P’r'aps you'll all 
outlive Lyddy Ann yet.” 

** Lurella, you’re what I call a real com- 
forter. Lyddy Ann comes in, an’ she sez ter 
me, sez she, ‘I don’ see what you're so sot 
on the things uv this world fur, ‘ith one 
foot in the grave.’ Jes think o’ that! I 
spose w’en one’s got a foot in the grave they 
don’ need no shoes.” And she thrust out her 
little foot, whose ragged covering she had 
cobbled as best she might. 
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“I do declare, grandma’am, thet’s a 
shame!” 

‘Tain’t any more a shame than all the 
rest, Lurella. To think thet I should ’a’ lived 
to see Lyddy Ann Kimble set over me! Lu- 
rella,” said the little old woman solemnly, 
snapping her black eyes till they seemed to 
shed as many sparks as a Catherine-wheel, 
‘Luster give her mother my cast-off things, 
an’ now she won't let me hev a bunnit ter go 
to meetin’! Ef I hev got one foot in the 
grave, I should think she might think I’d got 
a soul ter save. She keeps me so riled up I 
sometimes think I'll lose it anyway. You 
don’t know what it is, Lurella, to be so stirred 
up, an’ made ter feel every day uv your life 
as if you wisht you wuz dead, or she wuz!” 

‘I declare, grandma’am,” came the mild 
voice again, ‘it’s a shame. It sha’n’t go 
on so. It really sha’n’t.” 

‘I'd like ter go to meetin’,” said the little 
quavering tones. ‘* W’en the sun shines up 
high, an’ the sky’s so blue an’ still, an’ the 
very birds seem to know it’s Sunday, it’s—it’s 
dretful kinder lonesome stayin’ ter home. 
An’ evenings, w’en the bell begins to ring 
across the pastur’, an’ the stars are a-comin’ 
out one by one, it jes seems ez ef I couldn’ 
stay away noway, ez ef I should jes fly!” 

‘**T declare it sha’n’t go on so.” 

‘*T don’ see no way to hender. Ef I could 
leave your grandsir— I’m real strong an’ 
well myself. I’m older’n you be, but I’m 
tougher, too. I could do a day’s work with 
anybody now. But, you see, I’m tied hand 
an’ foot to grandsir’. Sometimes I sit by the 
fire—she don’t give us so much as a taller 
dip, not the leastestest mite of a light—and I 
pictur’ me an’ him living in a little house to 
ourselves; him a-choring, an’ me goin’ out a 
day’s washing an’ comin’ back at dark; an’ 
it seems—it seems,” said the little old woman, 
clasping her hands, ‘‘as it never will seem 
unless I’m dead an’ gone to heaven. An’ 
sometimes I’m afraid that the way Lyddy 
Ann carries on raises such feelin’s in me that 
it ‘Il shet me out o’ that, too!” And she was 
sobbing in a repressed way. ‘‘I don’t even 
darst ter ery,’”’ she said, hysterically, ‘‘ for 
fear she’s a-listening at the latch. Listen- 
ers never hear no good on themselves,” she 
cried, with a sudden burst of fresh energy. 
‘* She'd make it hot for him!” she whimpered. 
‘*She’s found out that’s the way to hurt me 
most.” 

‘*Now, grandma’am,” said Lurella, ‘‘ you 
jest keep your heart right up. I ’ain’t come 
to live to this parish for nothing but dress- 
making. ‘There’s some money in the bank I 
got out there to my mother’s folks, an’ I’ve 
got a good trade. Ef I can fix it—let me 
see. I might go to Square Kettell, an’ ef he'll 
lemme have that little house reasonable— 
there’s two rooms an’ the kitchen—you and 
grandsir’ one, my dress-making an’ a sofy 
bedstead in the other—an’ you're so spry I 
don’t believe but you could help a sight 
about the work, grandma‘am, and my canary, 
an’ have some flowers to see to, an’ go out 
when you please—” 

**Lurella,” cried the little grandmother, 
gasping, *‘it—it ’ll be paradise!” 

‘I ain't a mite hard to get along with, 
grandma’am,” said Lurella, gently, looking 
up with her wistful eyes. 

** You, child!” 

‘*An’ I'll see Green, an’ I guess they’ll let 
us take the things in this room.” 

“They can’t help it. Them things are 
ourn anyway. Not but that they’d be will- 
in’. I can’t say they'd make any fuss about 
that. She means well, Lyddy Ann doos,” 
said grandma’am, relenting a little with the 
prospect of release. ‘‘ But meaning ain’t 
everything,” she added. ‘‘Oh, Lurella, 
don’t you let the grass grow under your feet! 
You're a real Meacham—soft as silk, and 
steel can’t turn’em. That’s just your grand- 
sir’ afore he wuz sick an’ give up the place. 
I declare it seems ez ef I couldn’ wait. Least- 
ways it seems ez though I could wait a year 
with that to the end uv it. You allus wuz 
a comfort, Lurella. You do favor your pa 
a sight. I wisht I hadn’t give Asenath my 
ear-rings; I'd give them to you now. Lyddy 
Ann she borryed my gold beads, an’ she ‘ain’t 
never give ‘em back; they wuz old Guines 
gold.” 

‘Let her have ’em, grandma’am. 
want ’em.” 

‘*T'd ruther you had ’em than them chil- 
dren uv hern. To see my gold beads strung 
round Asenath’s neck, an’ she a-answerin’ me 
back real sarey—” 

‘She hadn't orter be let answer you 
back.” 

** Well, ’tis rilin’.” 

‘*We'll put an end to it. You jest keep 
your courage up.” And Lurella donned her 
big hat and feather, that looked on her much 
the way it might have looked on a paper 
doll. 

** T do’no’ what Green ’Il say,” said the little 
old woman, fluttering round her, and pulling 
out a ribbon here and a fringe there. 

‘*T ain't afraid of Green.” 

“Nor I either,” said the other. ‘ Al- 
though I—although I be a little. That's a 
real pretty hat, Lurella.” 

**Tain't jest what I like myself,” said Lu- 
rella, with the long pin between her teeth, 
looking it over in the glass, and complacent- 
ly twinkling her fingers among the feathers. 
‘But I’m placed so’s I hev to show I know 
what's what. Seems’s if I'd a sight ruther 
run about with an apun over my head. 
Seems ’s if I wuz sorter made ter fade away 
an’ not be noticed, an’ these here mode things 
fetch me right back agin natur’, I don’t say 


I don’t 


but what it’s a cross,” she said, mildly, glan- 
cing back into the dim room with the old 
pine panelling, brown with age, across which 
a sunbeam slid to touch the small brass 
frame of an old silhouette on the high man- 
tel just under the smoky ceiling, with the 
patchwork quilts strung across the draughts, 
and against them the white face of the silent 
old man, half asleep in his tilted chair, but 
into whose ears the little old witch of a wife 
was already pouring her story. 

“TI ’ain’t no objection,” said Green, some- 
what in awe of his finely accoutred young 
cousin, whose trade, Lyddy Ann had told 
him, brought her in as much as four and six- 
pence a day, when Lurella, a week later, hav- 
ing seen Squire Kettell, approached him on 
the subject, ‘‘’s long’s grandma’am ’d ruther. 
She can’t be all the time complainin’ uv the 
children’s overrunnin’ her. *T’ill look kind- 
er’s though we wuzn’t doin’ our part uv the 
bargain, won't it?” 

But if Lurella looked like a negative on 
isinglass, she was as positive as need be on 
occasion. ‘‘ Well, wuz ye?” said she. 

Green looked at her with slowly widening 
eyes. *‘I do’no’ what you mean,” said he. 

‘Well, I guess Lyddy Ann doos,” said she. 
‘‘T sha’n’t say no more ef she don’t. On’y 
I’ve bought the house, an’ I’m goin’ ter paper 
an’ paint it myself, an’ ez soon’s it’s ready 
you can bring the old folks over an’ all the 
things in their room.” 

‘**T’m sure J do’no’ what she means,” said 
Lyddy Ann, when Green repeated the words 
to her. 

“‘That’s wot I said,” he returned. “I 
said, ‘I do’no’ what you mean.’” 

But Lyddy Ann was trembling like a leaf— 
her fingers, and her chin, and those bright 
light hazel eyes of hers. 

“IT put some plums in your porridge to- 
night, grandma’am,” said she, by-and-by. 
‘*T know you're fond uv ’em.” 

‘*So I be,” said the little old woman. 

“And, grandma’am,” said Lyddy Ann, 
“‘T’ve ben meanin’ ter bring back your gold 
bosom-pin you lent me.” 

“My gold bosom-pin,” said the old woman, 
slowly. *‘D’ Iever lend you my gold bosom- 
pin, Lyddy Ann ?” 

‘“* Why, don’t you call ter mind—” 

‘‘Lyddy Ann,” said grandma’am, with 
great dignity, but her little sharp eyes boring 
into the other's soul like a pair of gimlets, 
**you may have that gold bosom-pin.” 

‘*]T suppose I shall miss the children,” said 
grandma’am afterward, talking over the com- 
ing change in her own room, and with as 
much satisfaction as if her husband under- 
stood it all. ‘Jes about this time o’ day, 
w’en the light’s fallin’ level across the room, 
an’ the dark’s beginnin’ to come up fum the 
corners, an’ you sorter feel’s ef things ain’t 
much use, little Arad puts his curly head in 
the door, an’ it seems’s if the sun hed jes riz 
agin. You're fond er little Arad, grandsir’?” 

**Little Arad,” said the old grandsir, with 
his thick utterance, which she alone could 
interpret. ‘‘Fond of Arad. Fine child. 
Have the farm bymeby.” 

‘‘And Asenath, too,” said the little old 
woman jealously. ‘‘She’s the livin’ spit er 
me w’en I wuz her years. I—I—do'no’ ez I 
could go, arter all, if Asenath couldn’ come 
an’ see me.” 

But go she did. The room in the tiny 
house that had a bay-window full of gera- 
niums and periwinkles and a crab cactus 
and an oleander and a wax plant and a 
monthly rose, received the poor old people's 
goods and chattels; and Lurella, already set- 
tled for her own part, spent her first leisure 
in making the old grandsir’ a gorgeous dress- 
ing-gown, and then in putting the little old 
woman’s wardrobe in condition, with a bon- 
net, a cloak, shoes, bed slippers, a wrapper, 
and a new flannel gown. 

*“Tll have it green, Lurella,” she said. 
“‘T ust to look real well in green. I reker- 
lec’ my weddin’ cloak ’t I appeared out in 
wuz green. An’ Lyddy Ann allers would 
make me have a black gown, because she 
said nobody knowed how soon I'd have ter 
go inter black fur grandsir’. An’ it uster 
seem ter me bad enough ter hev ter wear it 
then, but ter wear it beforehand, too—” And 
she wept a tear or two as she ripped the old 
black garment, and spitefully tore it into 
strips for her mat braiding. 

‘‘Well, grandsir, it seems ’s if we wuz 
young agin, don’t it?” she said, running in 
and out a half-dozen times, as she helped 
Lurella prepare the meals or get the place in 
order for her customers. ‘‘ Ef ‘twarn’t fur 
the plants, so’s one could set an’ see out. 
However, that ain’t nothin’. You look real 
contented. Be you? ’S there anythin’ ye 
want?” 

** Little Arad,” mumbled the old man. 

‘*What’s he say?” asked Lurella. ‘I 
can’t make out.” 

**Lyddy Ann couldn’t. Said he talked’s 
if he hed his mouth full o’ puddin’. Uster 
make me mad ’s a hop. He says he wants 
little Arad. Lyddy Ann won't let him come 
down, I s’pose, an’ I ain’t goin’ ter ask her. 
Leastways ’—her heart smiting her if her old 
husband had a wish about it—‘‘I do’no’ but 
I'll put on my things an’ jes run up an’ 
show her I ain’t quite so feeble ez she thinks 

And the little creature put on those new 
and unwonted things of hers, and started for 
Lyddy Ann, but was brought back ignomin- 
iously in the wagon by Green before she had 
gone twenty rods. 

‘*P’r'aps you call this takin’ care er grand- 
ma’am,” said he, severely, to Lurella. ‘‘I 
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do’no’ ez Lyddy Ann ever left her to go 
about by herself like a crazy bug.” 

“You hadn’t orter go so fast an’ lose your 
breath, grandma’am,” said Lurella. 

‘*“Don’t you let her come down our way 
agin,” said Green, “or I'll keep her.” And 
he was gone. 

‘“*T declare, Lurella, you ’ain’t a speck o’ 
sperit !” said the little creature, as soon as 
she could find her breath. “ Why didn’t you 
tell him he warn’t my gardeen? Does he 
mean ter say,” she whimpered, ‘‘ thet I ain’t 
ever ter go there no more—ter my own house 
—nor see the childern, my own great-grand- 
childern, nor— Lurella, I’m goin’ ter see 
the minister, an’ find out ef I can’t hev the 
lor er Green.” 

‘“‘T guess Green can do ez he’s a mind ter 
with his own children, lor or no lor,” said 
Lurella, with her mouth full of pins. ‘‘ You 
jes set still, an’ he'll simmer down. He’s 
<inder wrathy now.” 

Sitting still, however, was what this little 
woman neither could nor would do. She 
was like some fly newly hatched from its 
chrysalis, and those wings of hers had to be 
perpetually going. ‘I ’ain’t ben to sewin’ 
circle before I do’no’ the time w’en,” she 
said. Sure that her new clothes were ex- 
actly what they should be with Lurella’s pat- 
tern-books and needle, she went fluttering 
here, there, and everywhere, lifting her skirts 
from the low shoes and red stockings so that 
she seemed to Lurella, whose window com. 
manded the neighborhood, like one of the 
little pigeons flitting and pecking about the 
road. 

“IT seen Jared Peak’s little Jerry to-day,” 
she said once. ‘They had him up ter speak 
his piece ter me. An’ I declare for’t, he can’t 
begin ’ith little Arad! °T’s enough ter make 
a cat laugh. He don’t motion wuth a cent. 
W’en little Arad speaks his ‘On Lind’n w’en 
the sun wuz low,’ an’ rolls his little han’s 
over together like lightnin’, you can jes see 
the river rollin’. Ud like ter hev you hear 
little Arad, Lurella, say his ‘ Banished from 
Rome.’ W’en he calls out, ‘Gimme liberty 
or gimme death ’—no, though, that’s in the 
other piece; it’s the one where he swings his 
hand up an’ sez his sword’s hisown— I don’ 
care ef his precious little voice does crack, 
you'd vum he knew the meaning of the 
words. The dear! It seems ter me, Lurella, 
ez ef I couldn’ go much longer ’thcut seein’ 
them childern, noway!” 

A bad cold, caught in some of her pere- 
grinations, kept the little spirit in the house 
for a while now. 

‘*It’s jes the flowers in my winder,” she 
said. ‘Sleepin’ with flowers in a room allus 
wuz onhealthy.” 

‘That's nonsense, grandma’am,” said Lu- 
rella, pleasantly. ‘You got cold a-wettin’ 
your feet goin’ up ter Mis’ Sparks’s.” 

‘I gotter go somewher’, I s’pose,” said 
grandma’am, sullenly, ‘‘w’en I can’t see a 
soul go by out’n my winder full of greens. 
That’s one thing ‘bout Lyddy Ann, she 
warn’t no hand for plants in the winder.” 

“You wet your feet, grandma’am, an’ you 
set in ’em,” said the lucid Lurella, gently but 
inflexibly. “You don’ sense thet you ain't 
real young now. I don’t see how I can get an- 
other button onter Miss Perkins’s basque.” 

‘* Fiddlesticks ends, Lurella Meacham! It’s 
jes’s Lallus said; you're jes ’s sot ez the hills 
—reg’lar Meacham! Ain't a bit o’ Kittredge 
in you. I s’pose you'd lemme smother ‘ith 
them plants in the room. I never did set by 
blows much, excep’ a bow-pot now an‘ then, 
or a sprig er southernwood ter go ter meet 
in’ with. I thought I should stifle with the 
smell er paint wen I fust come. An’ I got 
a dretfle cold with the fresh paper. We ain’t 
ust to papering an’ sich makeshifts up our 
way. An’ that teeterin’, twitterin’ canary er 
yourn, it jes ’mos’ drives me wild. Ef grand 
sir warn’t deef ’s a haddock he wouldn’ have 
it noways. He'd wring its neck fur it. I 
sh'd think I might sense w’ether | wuz young 
or not ‘ith you allus throwin’ my age in my 
teeth. Ish’d think I wuz gray as grammer’s 
cat to hear you talk.” 

‘*Why, grandma’am!” said Lurella, And 
putting down the basque, she went into the 
kitchen, and presently returned with a cup 
distilling a warm and fruity odor. ‘* Here, 
grandma’am, now you jes take this little sip 
o’ gin. You're gittin’ real worked up. You 
needn’ be afraid uv it; it’s only a teaspoon- 
ful, an’ the rest’s hot water an’ sugar.” 

‘* White sugar, Lurella?” 

‘*Lurella,” said the little creature present- 
ly, when the teaspoonful had done its work, 
“IT do’no’ but I’m gittin’ real cranky. But 
you do’no’ how I du miss an open fire.” 

The cold, however, was not to be appeased 
by a teaspoonful of gin and water; and three 
weeks of this restless little being confined to 
the house would have aroused any but the 
imperturbable Lurella. 

“T sh’d ’a’ thought Lyddy Ann ’d want 
ter run down an’ see how we’re fixed,” she 
fretted. ‘‘She warn’t never one ter stay ter 
hum none. They must ’a’ took it real seri- 
ous thet we come away, or she'd ’a’ ben 
down ter hev you fix over her old rep. I 
hope ef she doos come, grandsir’ ’ll hev on 
suthin’ besides thet old quilt. She'll say 
thet, with all her sins, she never did make 
him look like a bed comforter tied in a cheer 
I sh’d ’a’ thought you'd hed more taste, Lu- 
rella,’n that. Lyddy Ann's real tasty, any- 
way.” 

** Yes, she is,” said Lurella. 

“‘ She wouldn’ never ’a’ put a purple ribbin 
in my cap. Purple never did go well with 


dark-complected people in their bestest days.” 
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‘* Lor’, grandma’am, rl change it. I on’y 
thought ‘ith your age—” 

“There it is agin. My age! I sh’d think 
I wuz ez.old ez Methusalem. I wonder you 
ain’t makin’ a show of me.” 

‘‘Now, grandma’am, you're real out 0’ 
sorts.” 

**Out o’ sorts! I guess I be out o’ sorts. 
I miss Lyddy Ann so, I do’no’ wut ter du. 
I’m jest sp’ilin’ fur a fight !” cried the little 
spirit. 

‘*How d’ you like it’s fur ’s you got?” 
asked Green, meeting Lurella one day on the 
street, and drawing up his wagon. 

*’Most ez well,” said Lurella, blinking 
calmly at him, ‘‘ez ef I'd ’a’ hed two hun. 
derd an’ fifty acres er lan’, an’ a wood lot, an’ 
a yoke o’ oxen, an’ a horse ’n’ wagon, an’ 
all the rest, fur doin’ uv it;” and went her 
way 

“I expect I hadn’t orter answered him 
that way,” said Lurella to herself. ‘* But I 
had ter take it out on somebody.” And she 
went and bought a lot of white satin ribbon 
for the displeasing cap. ‘* She ’ain’t got long 
ter live, anyway,” thought Lurella, ‘an’ | 
ain’t goin’ ter cross her in anything. I'm 
goin’ ter make her jest ez happy ’s | know 
how. It'll be solid comfort ter me to re- 
member I done my best.’ 

‘* What you got in them bundles ?” asked 
her grandmother, when she came in. 

‘“Phat’s some ribbin fur your cap. An’ 
that’s—” 

‘“*T sh’d ’a’ thought you might ’a’ let me 
picked it out my self,’ ’ cried the other. 

‘Why, I might,” said Lurella. ‘11 keep 
this for frillin’, an’ w’en you go out you can. 
An’ that’s raisins. I’m goin’ ter make some 
Harrison cake against it’s ‘time fur the s’ciety 
ter meet here.” 

“The s’ciety! I do’no’ where y u'll put 
‘em in a house no bigger’n a pill-box. There 
wuz lots er room to our house ef Lyddy Ann 
hed wanted ’em there. You do’no’ how I 
miss a big house. Ef I didn’ go outer my 
room there, ’twuza bigone. An’ | allers fet 
the other rooms an’ up-garret. An’ here—a 
house ‘ith no upstairs to it—why, it’s like 
playin’ doll’s house!” 

‘> Well,” said Lurella,‘‘ we might play doll’s 
house, that’s a fac’. How'd you like to make 
a rag baby fur Asenath, grandma’am, ef I 
cut it out?” And she said to herself: ‘‘I 
guess I'll plan out a little suit for Arad, too. 
1 expect it ‘ll keep her quiet ’s long ’s she can 
du suthin’ for them childern. Asenath ’d 
like the clo’es ter come off an’ on,” she said, 
aloud. 

The rag baby and some colt’s- foot loz- 
enges worked like a charm. ‘She'll be jes 
’s pleased ’s you —_— ’ said grandma’am; 
and she sang to herself in a little sweet 
cracked pipe while she sewed. ‘‘ Bless her 
pooty heart! 1 kin see her now, settin’ by 
the fire an’ rockin’ it an’ singin’, * Ez on some 
lonely buildin’-top the sparrer makes her 
moan!” 

**Oh, I do’no’ what I ever come away fum 
them childern fur!” she exclaimed to her hus- 
band that night. ‘‘Sometimes w’en you're 
asleep, an’ she’s busy, an’ I’m jes ’s lone- 
some ’s death, I feel ’s ef ’twuz a jedgment 
on me fur ever leavin’ uv “em. I feel’s ef I 
couldn’ live another day ‘thout ‘em. There 
must be suthin’ good in Lyddy Ann ter hev 
sech childern. Everybody can't be Kit- 
tredges. Maybe 1 ben some ter blame my- 
self. The little dears! There ain’t many 
girls her age as forrurd ez Asenath. She 
doos answer you back real smart. Ef I 
could see Asenath on’y oncet a day, I wouldn’ 
mind all I hev ter put up ‘ith; or little 
Arad’s dear yaller head—” 

‘Arad. Fine child,” muttered grandsir’. 
‘** Have the farm bymeby.” 

‘* It’s wearin’ me ter a ravellin’, a pinin’ fur 
my gran’childern,” she moaned. ‘I rocked 
all uv them ter their first sleep in this life, 
an’ I’ve ben a-lookin’ forrud to their puttin’ 
me to my last sleep. I kin jes sense it now 
the way Asenath rubbed her little wet face 
all over mine in the very fus’ kiss she ever 
give. Sometimes I kin see them black eyes 
o’ hern shine in the dark.” 

‘It’s real kinder pitiful,” said Lurella, 
hearing her run on in the other room. 

‘**T declare to gracious!” said grandma’am 
one day at last, ‘* I’m going ter take this rag 
baby up to Asenath myself. I don’ care ef 
Green doos keep me. I ‘mos’ hope he 
will.” 

As good as her word, the, little spirit took 
some lumps of sugar in her pocket, and one 
morning, when Lurella was busy in the kitch- 
en, with the door shut, seeing the doctor go- 
ing by, grandma’am tapped on the glass, 
whipped on her cloak and bonnet, took the 
doll, and hurried out to drive up the hill to 
Green’s. 

‘*Shet the door!” called out Lyddy Ann, 
as she entered the familiar room. *‘ Ef there 
ain’tma’am! Where in the worl’ ’d you drop 
fum? Jes see what a sight er snow you 
brought in on your shoes! Get your grand- 
ma'am a chair; ’ain’t you got no manners? 
No, you needn’ put your things in there,” 
as the little body started for the old place. 

‘I’ve taken that room for mine. There 
never wuz room enough in this house. 
There never wuz a house big enough fur two 
famblys. I s’pose y you'll stay to dinner now 
you've come, an’ ef Green won't drive ye 
home, I will. What do you say to this fora 
baby?” 

ad | thought you'd be real glad ter see me, 
Lyddy Ann,” said the beaming little old wo 
man presently, with Asenath climbing the 
back of her chair, the frowzly yellow-headed 
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little Arad rummaging in her pocket, and the 
baby in her arms. ‘‘I declare there ain’t no 
seve like it! It seems ez ef I'd jes got 
hom 


JAPANESE VISITORS TO A 
MAN-OF-WANR. 


See illustration on double page. 


RUISING war squadrons visit many 

strange ports,and welcome many strange 
visitors on board, but perhaps of all the peo- 
ples who crowd to see or trade with a man- 
of-war, the Japanese are the most satisfac- 
tory. They are gentle, careful, and appre- 
ciative, and though they chatter incessantly, 
their chatter is seldom offensively loud. 
Their worst quality is their insatiable curi- 
osity, which leads them to wander into all 
parts of the ship, and when they have found 
something new, to summon all their relations 
and friends to share in their enjoyment of 
the fresh wonder. But they are so honest 
and so gentle in their movements that they 
may safely be allowed to roam even in the 
sacred precincts of the officers’ cabins, the 
presence of several of them in a cabin being 
marked only by the indrawn breath of ad- 
miration with which they express their de- 
light in novelty—the reaction from centuries 
of enforced isolation. And while the visit- 
ors admitted to the ship are enjoying them- 
selves, the bay is crowded with the boats of 
others who press round the ship anxious 
to see the wonderful new war vessel, or to 
sell something for want of which they are 
sure the crew must be dying. There is 
something very chi'dlike and very lovable 
about the frank curiosity and gentle manners 
of the Japanese. 


WOMAN'S GLORY. 
BY MRS. LUCY C. LILLIE, 
TUMBERLESS ‘“‘artists,” or “coiffeurs,” 


LN in these days of physical culture, are 
making a scientific study of the treatment of 
the hair; but at the same time, since only 
those who reside in or near the large centres 
can avail themselves of their services, certain 
suggestions, based on practical experience 
and favorable results, cannot be out of place. 
Hygiene is now so well appreciated that no 
charge of vanity can be brought against the 
woman who makes a study of the care of her 
person, and surely, whether plain or lovely 
of feature, her ‘‘crowning glory” deserves 
attention, and can, if well treated, make her 
sweet and wholesome to look upon. 

Starting at first principles, let us consider 
what is the “ constitution ” of the hair, whence 
its growth, and on what its vitality and 
color depends. Questions of the utmost im- 
portance, since on them depends individual 
treatment as surely as does the heart or 
lungs or the digestion. The mere fact that 
in blond hair is a preponderance of magnesia, 
and in brune or noir more iron and sulphur, 
goes far to prove this, especially where hair 
washes of all kinds are used hap-hazard by 
the majority of women to-day. Hair is 
formed from glands or bulbs—hair capsules 
—nourished by secretions which contain dif- 
ferent chemical matters: two kinds of oil, 
white and colored, on which the hue of the 
hair, scientists tell us, depends. Since these 
chemicals are always affected by the treat- 
ment of the scalp, hair, even the general con- 
dition of the health, it will be seen how im- 
portant it is to take them into consideration. 
The hair bulbs contain albumen and gelatine 
(the latter preponderating in blond hair), 
while, as we have said, magnesia, iron, and 
sulphur also are constituents. Pushing their 
way out, the hairs grow, nourished by these 
sec ecretions, and it depends upon their ‘‘owy- 

*to a great extent how they thrive. 

"Too much cannot be said as to the neces- 
sity of caring for the hair in childhood, since 
on this frequently depend luxuriance and vi- 
tality in later years. There are many theo- 
ries in regard to cutting and clipping chil- 
dren’s hair, and of these we shall speak later. 

The mode of brushing and combing is of 
first importance. The Princess of Wales, 
type of well-preserved female loveliness, has 
all her combs made to order, and in none of 
them really small teeth, the larger teeth be- 
ing decidedly best for the scalp. Her at- 
tendant sees that these combs are daily 
cleansed, and thus kept free from anything 
which prevents their smooth friction in pass- 
ing through the pretty royal tresses, now by 
no means so abundant as when that lovely 
portrait with the thick soft curls on either 
shoulder set poets singing and a nation de- 
claring their future queen the fairest woman 
on earth, yet still soft and glossy, and, of 
course, absolutely well cared for. The arti- 
ficial ‘‘ frizette ” she sometimes wears is care- 
fully cleansed and made over weekly, while 
the hair and scalp beneath are treated with— 
be not horrified, fastidious reader—a prepa- 

ration of onion, thus preventing baldness, 
and, it is said , warding off gray hair. Surely 
if so sedate a divine as John Wesley daily 
rubbed his scalp with onion, a princess need 
not scorn its use! Pass the comb quickly 
and firmly through the hair, dividing it into 
strands, brushing them with a quick outward 
movement, taking care not to “‘ jag” the ends. 
This done, with a soft flannel dipped in rose- 
water, go over any portion of the scalp which 
may need cleansing. 

A little spirits of wine diluted in cold wa- 
ter is good for the same purpose, but remem- 
ber that any application of strong alkali is 











fatal to the preservation of color, texture, 
and vitality. Now divide the hair into two 
portions, and holding first one, then the other 
firmly in the hand below the nape of the 
neck, give the ends a quick, light brushing; 
this will tend to prevent the hairs splitting, 
while if the extreme ends be smoothed olf 
with the flannel dipped in rose-water, they 
will be easier to manage in dressing. Above 
all things, avoid that common practice of 
pushing the hair up with the comb to pre- 
vent a braid or puff end loosening. It inva- 
riably results in split hairs and feeble growth 
at those parts. ‘The hair about the temples 
and brow should now be carefully brushed 
back, the ‘‘ bang” or wave, if worn, attended 
to, the parting altered very slightly once or 
twice a week, while the greatest care should 
be taken if curling-tongs or even curl-papers 
are employed. 

How seldom, unless from the hands of a 
first-class coiffeur, do we see a pretty, well- 
cared-for bang or frizette! How often a 
disorderly looking tousle, which mars the 
prettiest face! If tongs must be used, see 
that the hair is thoroughly brushed free from 
dandruff, and of suitable length. Divide it 
in strands thick enough to Insure a wave, 
not a frizzle; then having heated the irons 

~arefully, pass them lightly under each strand, 
not twisting them. A soft wavy look may 
thus be given; but almost any method of 
curling or crimping is preferable to the use 
of tongs, which eventually injure the hair 
seriously. 1f a fluffy appearance is desira- 
ble, pass the small end of the comb lightly 
through the waves, and dampen them a little 
with the wet flannel. 

In regard to clipping and cutting the hair, 
so important a factor in its growth is this 
branch of our subject that pages might be 
written upon it, but a few practical sugges- 
tions must suffice. The old saying that ** hair 
clipped every new moon grows, too soon,” 
can be taken as meaning that once a month 
is sufficient for this process, and quite justly. 
Before clipping the ends, however, singe them 
quickly, then cut off as far as the singeing 
shows. Nearly every one knows that clip- 
ping the extremities of the hair is advisable, 
but few are aware that an important point is 
to cut out all weakly hairs, especially about 
the temples. After cutting these, rub brisk- 
ly with a solution of rose-water and glycer- 
ine, and a fresh healthy growth will be pro- 
moted. The entire chevelure may be gone 
through in this way, carefully clipping out 
weak hairs, 

We come next to a fertile branch of hair 
treatment—the washes and lotions which can 
be safely applied for cleansing, beautifying, 
and luxuriating it. No words are strong 
enough to condemn the use of hair dyes or 
bleachers, or such so-called *‘ washes” which 
we are told ‘‘color and cleanse” the hair. 
In nine cases out of ten we can venture to 
say that these remedies contain poisons, 
which, while producing a temporarily desired 
effect, end in destroying the life and color 
of the hair, frequently produce scalp dis- 
eases, and in some cases seriously injure 
the brain. A pretty American girl, one of 
the belies of the season, awoke one morning 
to find her forehead covered with the most 
unpleasant blotches. She had a long list 
of social engagements, and was in despair. 
Sending for the family physician, she begged 
to know what could be done. He had to 
cross-examine mademoiselle pretty severely 
before she admitted to using a certain hair 
dye, which, of course, was the cause of the 
trouble, and the disconsolate ‘‘ Bud” was 
obliged to retire for some weeks from society, 
reappearing with a clear skin, but hair sev- 
eral shades darker than before! Instances 
where the dyeing of gray hair—than which in 
mature age nothing can be lovelier—has re- 
sulted in actual brain trouble are so numer- 
ous they need no corroboration from any 
pen, while it ought to seem that the mere fact 
of Nature’s knowing the best for her children 
would prevent the black-eyed woman from 
desiring golden locks, or the red-haired from 
destroying her ‘*‘ harmony” by using iron or 
the heavy, leaden comb, whic h, w hile it dark- 
ens the color of the hair, has a strong ten 
dency to produce baldness. The Eastern 
women are particularly partial to the use of 
henna in order to produce the red tinge they 
consider so desirable in their hair, but it is 
perhaps fortunate that this pernicious nos- 
trum is difficult to procure except in its 
native land. 

False hair may be safely dyed brilliantly 
golden by an application of sulphuret of ar- 
senic dissolved in ammonia and diluted. At 
the same time there may be danger through 
absorption to the wearer, and we mention it 
only in remembrance of its use in some pri- 
vate theatricals where ‘* golden tresses ” were 
indispensable, and an old wig was very nicely 
made to gleam. 

Of hair washes and cleansers in which lurks 
no danger there are an abundance, but, as we 
said above, the ‘‘ constitution” of one’s hair 
capsules must be considered. A soap, free as 
possible from alkali, and tepid water applied 
thoroughly to the scalp once a week is about 
as safe and good a cleanser as one can find; 
while the white of egg, borax,and a few drops 
of ammonia make a capital “ dresser,” ap- 
plied with a coarse flannel or a tooth-brush, 
the head to be thoroughly rinsed in warm 
water and sprayed with alcohol afterward. 
If the scalp is inclined to be dry, shake out 
the hair frequently and rub the scalp vigor- 
ously, after which apply a wash of rosemary 
tea with a dash of rum in it, and, if you like, 
rub in a very little warm glycerine. Spirits 
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of wine is also recommended for the same 
purpose, while frequent brushing after the 
manner above described is essential. If 
this treatment is used, dandruff may be ex- 
pelled, unless in extreme cases, when one 
ought to consult a first-class hair-dresser. 
Generally speaking, dandruff is the result of 
dryness of the scalp, aud if this is produced 
by headache, then one’s physical condition 
must be treated as well, 

Illness of any severe character, especially 
in fever, will, we all know, gene rally cause 
the hair to fall out and lose its lustre. It 
often grows wiry, stiff, and unmanageable. 
Inquiring into the cause, we must realize that 
the secretions are failing; they need stimulus 
as much as the sick body needs tonics. How 
best to des al with this branc h of our subject 
may be perhaps best given in the experience 
of a lady who, after a severe fever, put her 
hair through a course of treatment in the 
hands of one of the most experienced of 
French coiffeurs. 

As her one beauty had been a superb head 
of hair, genuinely auburn in tone, she natu- 
rally deplored the fact that it was falling out, 
thinning about the temples, growing prema- 
turely gray, and looking lustreless and wiry. 
Seating herself under M——’s hands, she 
watched his anxious expression as he shook 
out her fading tresses and was evidently lost 
in thought. Remedies, however, were soon 
devised, and the following treatme nt, which 
proved entirely successful, followed: Twice 
& month the hair was singed in this way 
First, divide it into very small strands. Next, 
twist these until the head of hair looks like 
so many paper lighters. Then take a wax 
taper lighted, and run it quickly up and 
down each strand, being careful only to singe, 
not burn. After this the hair is ** treated” 
about the temples, weakly hairs cut out, and 
a thick lock cut short. The hair must now 
be well combed and brushed, and thoroughly 
rubbed with the hands; next shampooed 
with soap and water, quinine and rum. 

Twice a week it was gone over as follows 
After a careful brushing, application of the 
flannel dipped in rose-water to the scalp, a 
very soft preparation of vaseline or coleo was 
rubbed into the palms of the hands, and the 
hair very lightly massaged with it, thorough 
ly, but with as deft fingers and palms as pos 
sible, to avoid re: ally greasing it. The front 
locks were treated in the same way, and the 
hair left unbound some time. The use of 
curling-tongs was forbidden, and an applica 
tion of soap and water sprayed on to thé 

‘bang,” to which a few grains of carbonate 
of potash were added, and which gave the 
hair a wavy appearance natural, and at the 
same time prevented its being split by the hot 
tongs. At the end of three months the “pa 
tient” rejoiced in as fine a chevelwre as she 
had ever known—lustrous, silky, and luxu 
riant. : 

Asa rule, ‘‘ Curlylocks” is always anxious 
to have her hair straightened—a difficult mat 
ter, although porter is said to do something 
toward it; while the various ‘‘ Circassian la 
dies” who exhibit produce their Eastern ap 
pearance by means of stale beer and wire 
curling-sticks. To plaster the hair down 
with greasy pre parations is very foolish, its 
texture and natural charm being there *by lost; 
but a bandoline made of simple gum-trag: 
canth boiled down and perfumed with on 
of roses is harmless as a fixative, if one is 
needed. As for the various ways of perfum- 
ing the hair, there are ms iny, and some harm 
less. A bath of violet water gives a d linty 
fragrance of the flower, but is e xpensive A 
light spray of perfume may be given with no 
injurious effect, and is not costly. 


Lace Collarette with Jabot. 


See illustration on page 288, Supplement. 


§ ew foundation for this collarette is a yard 
and a quarter of white ribbon two inch 
es and a half wide. A frill of dotted lace is 
set along the lower edge, surmounted by a 
second frill on that part which encircles the 
neck. Along the front the lace is tacked in 
jabot folds, and a small knot of ribbon is 
placed at the waist and on either side at the 
throat. 


Sunshade. 


See illustration on page 288, Supplement. 


be small sunshade, which is used more 

especially for driving, is of old-rose silk, 
with bands of narrow flowered white ribbon 
concealing the frame. In place of the old 
fashioned hinge worked with a slide, the 
model is hinged by merely pushing the but 
ton on the handle. 


Spring and Summer Hats. 


See illustrations on page 288,;Supplement, 


NUMBER of the new untrimmed shapes 

for spring and summer hats are illus 

re in the group Fig. 1. Most of these 
are of open lace-like straw, in some cases 
combined with Neapolitan or with chip. he 
small round-crowned bonnet at the top of the 
cut is composed of bands of white crin (Nea 
politan) connected by bands of yellow straw 
cord gimp. <A wide round hat, the brim of 
which is divided and rises in two wing-like 
points at the back, is in alternate narrow 
bands of close Neapolitan and open straw, 
with a scalloped edge to the brim, and a sim 
ilar insertion inthe crown. A prettily shaped 
English walking hat is of smooth black chip. 
A fanciful round hat, with a flat spiral crown 





LACE COLLARETTE 


Fig. 3.—Straw anv Lace Bonnet. 
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and a brim which is wide and fluted at the 
front and close and narrow at the back, is of 
widescalloped straw lace. White Neapolitan 
braid and straw lace are the materials of the 
small capote near it, which is of a familiar 
but always popular shape. A close oval- 
crowned round hat of the ‘‘ jockey” variety 
is of fancy straw braid, and comes in various 
colors, dark and light. To the right of it is 
shown a round hat of rather eccentric shape, 
made of dark yellow embroidered straw gal- 
loon, the brim is seven inches wide at the 
front and half as wide behind, and is very 
full, being pressed into pleats at both front 
and back, Another hat,of narrow Neapolitan 
and open straw braid, with a double scallop- 
ed edge, has a flat-topped crown, and a brim 
which is flat at the front, with pointed ends 
raised in a crest on the crown at the back. 
A very light black hat is exceptionally wide 
in the front of the brim—eight inches; the 
cocked back is narrower. It is of dull chip 
and glossy Neapolitan combined, the outer 
circle of the brim and the side of the crown 
being of chip, while the top of the crown and 
the inner part of the brim are of Neapolitan. 
A drooping shady round ‘hat of graceful 
shape is composed of bands of wide straw 


Fig. 1—Untrimmep Spring AND SuMMER Hats. 


LEATHER BELT STUDDED WITH STEEL. 


gimp. To the right is a pale pink chip hat, 
with a notched open-straw border of the 
same color. 

The black lace bonnet Fig. 2 is edged with 
white straw lace headed by a twisted old-rose 
satin ribbon; a similar ribbon is twisted across 
the back. A Chantilly lace barbe is box- 
pleated on the back of the crown, and anoth- 
er is arranged in loops at the front and drawn 
in folds along the sides. ‘The lace is caught 
down with jet pins, and a cluster of roses is 
fastened among the folds. The strings are 
of black satin ribbon. 

The front of the open-crowned bonnet Fig. 
3 is of black straw lace. Chantilly lace five 
inches wide is drawn in folds along the sides, 
and pleated in fans at the top; between the 
lace and the straw isa fold of jetted net, which 
is arranged in a small bow at the front. Old- 
rose silk gimp edges the back of the frame. 
Two small clusters of light and dark velvet 
roses are fastened one at the front and one at 
the back, where the black ribbon strings cross. 

The bonnet Fig. 4 has a crown of jet-span- 
gled net, and a brim which is covered by a 
drooping Jace frill that is carried high at the 
middle. Under and behind the raised lace 
are clusters of pink rhododendrons. 
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Liebig Com- 
pany’s Ex. 
tract of Beef 
is the pure es- 
sence of meat 
broth or con- 
centrated 
Beef Tea, free 
from Fat or 
Gelatine. A 
quarter of a 
teaspoonful 
dissolved ina 
cup of water 
and properly 
seasoned is 
most refresh. 
ing. [tsoothes 
and settles the 
stomach, al. 
lays brain ex- 
citement, and 
induces sleep. 
Invaluable to 
brain - work- 


ers. 


“One Madi managed to crawl near my tent 
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RACT OF 


BEEF 
“IN DARKEST AFRICA,” 





| 


| 


Liebig Com- 
panys. Ex- 
tract of Beef 
is indispens- 
able in im- 
proved and 
economic 
cookery. It is 
the finest meat 
flavoring = in- 
eredient for 
meat and veg- 


etable soups, 


sauces, and 
made _ dishes. 
A slight addi- 
tion greatly 
strengthens 
them, impart- 
ing a delicate 


flavor. 


_... He was at once borne to a fire and 


laid within a few inches of it, and with the addition of a pint of hot broth made from the 
Liebig Company's Extract of Meat we restored him to his senses.’—Vo/. //., Page 58. 


“The Liebig Company’s Extract was of the choicest.”—Page 39, Vol. J. 


‘“Liebig and meat soups had to be prepared in sufficient quantities to serve out cup- 
fuls to each weakened man as he staggered in.’—/Page 89, Vol. J. 








Genuine only with Justus von Liebrg's 


signature in blue, thus: 


ant Pant MMR ate STON NE + 
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HOME READING. 


The Land and the Book: or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By 
Wituram M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a 
Missionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three 
Volunes, 8vo. Price per volume: Cloth, 
$6.00; Sheep, $7.00; Half Morocco or Half 
Calf, $8.50; Full Morocco, $10.00. (Volumes 
sold separately.) Popuwar Edition in Three 
Volumes, 8vo, luminated Cloth, $9.00. (Sold 
only in Sets.) 





I. Sourtern PaLestiIne AND JERUSALEM. 140 
Illustrations and Maps. 
IJ. Cenrrat PaLestine AND Puenicia. 130 
I}lustrations and Maps. 
III. Lesanon, Damascus, anp Bryonp JorDAan. 
147 Illustrations and Maps. 


God in His World. An Interpretation. 7th 
Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25. 
A remarkable contribution to current religious lit- 
erature. Full of genuine spirituality and yet so free 
from pious vapidity and cant.—J. Y. Tribune, 


Oberammergau — 1890. A Poem. By 
Witsiam Atten Butver. Illustrated. Large 
8vo, Ornamental White and Gold Cover, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


Jesus Christ in the Old Testament; or, 
The Great Argument. By W. H. Trom- 
son, M.A., M.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics, Medical Department Univer- 
sity of New York. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. By the Rev. 
Georce R. Crooks, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3.75 ; Gilt Edges, $4.25 ; Half Morocco, 

5.75. ( Sold only by Subscription. ) 

The book is at once entertaining and instructive, 
and should be classed among those excellent biogra- 
phies which it is always good to have iu one’s libra- 
ry.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Sermons of the Rev. Matthew Simp- 
son, D.D., LL.D., late Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Edited by the Rev. 
George R. Crooks, D.D. 8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 
Bishop Simpson was one of the most eloquent of 

American preachers, while he was one of the most 
simple and natural. His heart was all aglow with the 
spirit of the Gospel, and his preaching was the over- 
flow of his heart. He knew what he believed, and he 
preached as one who believed what he spoke.—Ob- 
server, New York. 

The Boyhood of Christ. By Lew Watvace, 
Author of “ Ben-Hur,” etc. Fourteen full-page 
Engravings on Plate Paper. 4to, Ornamental 
Leather Cover, $3.50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Life, Letters, Lectures on Corinthians, 
and Addresses of the late Freperick W. Ros- 
extson, M.A., Brighton, 1847-1853. With Por- 
trait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00; Half Calf, 
$3.75. 


Sermons Preached at Brighton. By the 
Rev. Freperick W. Rosperrson, M.A. With 
Portrait on Steel. 12mo, Cloth, $2.00; Half 
Calf, $3.75. 


“The Human Race," and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. Freperick W. Roperrtson, M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Calf, $3.25. 


Eventful Nights in Bible History. By 
the Rt. Rev. Atrrep Lex, D.D., late Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Delaware. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Mosaics of Bible History. The Bible Rec- 
ord, with Ulustrative Poetic and Prose Selec- 
tions from Standard Literature. By Marcivs 
Wittson and Roserr Pierpontr Wiison. 2 
vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3.00. 


God and the Future Life. The Reasonable- 
ness of Christianity. Natural Theology for 
Youth. By Cuartes Norpuorr, 16mo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 


Turning-Points in Life. By the Rev. Frep- 
ERICK ARNOLD, B.A., of Christ Chureh, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.75. 


The Difference between Physical and 
Moral Law. By the Rev. WM. Arruvr, D.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


The Tongue of Fire; or, The True Power 
of Christianity. By the Rev. Wm. Arruur. 
D.D. Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Great Poets as Religious Teachers. By 
Joun H. Morison. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Beyond the Grave. By Dr. H. Cremer. 
Translated by the Rev. 8. T. Lowrm, D.D. 
With Introduction by the Rev, A. A. Hopex, 
D.D. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents 


REY. WM. M. TAYLOR’S WORKS. 


Daniel the Beloved. —David, King of 
Israel.—Joseph the Prime-Minister.— 
Blijah the Prophet.—Moses the Law- 
Giver.— Paul the Missionary. _[Ilus- 
trated.—Peter the Apostle.—The Scot- 
tish Pulpit. Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
Ministers, Sabbath-school teachers, and all Chris- 

tians who would know the Bible’s hidden wealth and 

how to nse it, will do well to study these rich and en- 
riching volumes.—Congregationalist, Boston. 
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Boswell’s Johnson. Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, including Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Jour- 
ney into North Wales. Edited by Grorcr 
Birkseck Hitt, D.C.L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. Edition de Luxe. In Six Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Bound in Fine Leather with Cloth 
Sides, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, with many 
Portraits, Views, Fac -similes, Xc., $30.00. 
Edition limited to 300 numbered copies. 





Popular Edition. 6 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825- 
832. From the original manuscript at Ab- 
botsford. With Two Portraits and engraved 
Title pages. Two volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50. 

London Letters, and Some Others. By 
GronGge W. Smautiey, London Correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. Two volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncat Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


History of the Inquisition of the Middle 
Ages. By Henry Cartes Lea. Complete 
in Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.00 per volume. 


The Congo, and the Founding of its Free 
State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By Henry M. Srantey. With over One Hun- 
dred Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half 
Morocco, $12.00, 

Through the Dark Continent; or, The 
Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes 
of Equatorial Africa, and down the Livingstone 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. With 149 Illus- 
trations and 10 Maps. By Henry M. Srantey. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Half 
Morocco, $12.00. 


Macaulay's History of England. History 
of England from the Accession of James IL. 
By Lorp Macautay. Library Edition. 5 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $10.00; Sheep, $12.50; Half 
Calf, $21.25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Macaulay's Miscellaneous Works. The 
Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. Li- 
brary Edition. 5 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper 
Labels, Uneut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00; 
Sheep, $12.50; Half Calf, $21.25 per Set. 
(Sold only in Sets.) 

Hume's England. History of England. From 
the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication 
of James II., 1688. By Davin Hume. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12.00; Sheep, $15.00; Half Calf, $25.50 per 
Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 

Gibbon’s Rome. History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gip- 
Bon. With Notes by Dean Mirman, M.Guizor, 
and Dr. Witt1am Sirs. Library Edition. 
6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $12.00; Sheep, $15.00; Half 
Calf, $25.50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY’S WORKS: 

The Correspondence of John Lothrop 
Motley, D.C.L. Edited by Gzorge WiLLIam 
Curtis. With Portrait. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.00. 


History of the United Netherlands. With 
Portraits. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper La- 
bels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8.00 ; Sheep, 
$10.00; Half Calf, $17.00 per Set. (Sold 


on ly in Sets.) 


Rise of the Dutch Republic. With a Por- 
trait of William of Orange. 3 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$6.00; Sheep, $7.50; Half Calf, $12.75 per 
Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, 
Advocate of Holland. Illustrated. 2 vols., 
8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $4.00; Sheep, $5.00; Half 
Calf, $8.50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S WORKS: 
History of the English People. With 


Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$10.00; Sheep, $12.00; Half Calf, $19.00 
per Set. (Vols. sold separately.) 

The Making of England. With Maps. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; Sheep, $3.00; Half 
Calf, $4.75. 

The Conquest of England. With Portrait 
and Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50; 
Sheep, $3.00; Half Calf, $4.75. 

A Short History of the English People. 
With Colored Maps and Tables. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.20. (Revised Edition.) 





DR. HENRY SCHLIEMANN’S WORKS: 


Tlios, the City and Country of the Tro- 
jans. Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illus- 
trations. Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
$7.50; Half Moroeco, $10.00. 


Troja. 150 Wood-cuts and 4 Maps and Plans. 
8vo, Cloth, $5.00; Half Morocco, $7.50. 





AMERICAN FICTION. 


CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
Anne. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 

$1.25. 
For The Major. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
East Angels. A Novel. 


A Novelette. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 
The Shadow ofa Dream. A Story. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
volumés, 12imo, Cloth, $2.00. 12mo, Paper, 
$1.00. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50; Paper, 75 cents. 


April Hopes. A Novel. 


12mo, 


A Novel. 2 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 





CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Gilt Top and Uncut 
Edges, $1.50. z 

Their Pilgrimage. Richly Illustrated by C.S. 
Retwnartr. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 

CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 

Between the Lines. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 

A War-Time Wooing. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Illustrated. Post 


AMELIE RIVES. 

Virginia of Virginia. A Story. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 

A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old- 

time Tales. Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 


Illustrated. 





MARY E. WILKINS. 
A New England Nun, and Other Stories. 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 





Seven Dreamers. A Collection of Seven 
Stories. By Annie TrumBULL S.osson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
Wattace. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Leather, 
$2.00; Three- Quarter Leather, $2.50; Half 
Calf, $3.00; Full Leather, $3.50; Three-Quar- 
ter Crushed Levant, $4.00. 


The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance 
of Contemporaneous Antiquity. By THomas A. 
JanviER. Illustrated by Freperic Remineton. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale 
of the Times of Scanderberg and the Fall of 
Constantinople. By the Rev, James M. Lup- 
Low, D.D., Litt.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Would You Kill Him? A Novel. By 


Grorce Parsons Latnnor. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Captain MacDonald's Daughter. A Nov- 
el. By Arcuipatp CampseLt. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1.00. 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other 
Georgia Folk. By R.M. Jounsron.  Iilus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke’s 
Creek. By R. M. Jounsron. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


Towards the Gulf. A Romance of Louisi- 
ana. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Tony. the Maid. A Novelette. By Biancue 
Witiis Howarp. Illustrated by Caartes 8. 
Remnnart. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Magnificent Plebeian. A Novel. By 
Jutta MaGruper. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Youma. The Story of a West-Indian Slave. 
By Larcapio Hearn. Frontispiece by Howarp 
Pye. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Chita. 


A Memory of Last Island. By Lar- 
capio Hearn. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Cop- 
per Cylinder. A Romance. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon's 
Times. A Romance. By George ALFRED 
Townsenp (“Gath”). 16mo, Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, 50 cents. 


MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


Bar Harbor Days. A Tale of Mount Desert. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Story of Helen Troy. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00. 





PuslisHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Any of the above works will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any’part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 
of over 3000 volumes, sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 











SUPPLEMENT. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 


The Lost Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 
cents. 


The Great Taboo. By Grant ALLEN. 40 
cents. 


The story is full of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 


A Secret Mission. By E.Grrarp. 40 cents. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with such abundance of local color as to make it 
valuable help to history... . The story is as strong as 
the inherent charm is real.—Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Her Love and His Life. By F. W. Rosiy- 
son. 380 cents, 

In * Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson’s readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found in his 
books, in his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, and rapid writing, in which there is not a word 
too much.—/. Y. Mail and Express. 


Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! 

Biack. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Mr. William Black has, in more ways than one, given 
us something that is worthy of his talents, in “ Stand 
Fast, Craig-Royston !”... Among all his studies of 
character we recall none that is so carefully thought 
out and artistically finished as that of this strange old 
humbug, and none of his ideal women who are so 
charming and so womanly as Maisrie.— NV. Y. Mail 
and Express, 


Marcia. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 


Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in its way as its forerunners from the 
same hand will assuredly not be disappointed.—Sat- 
urday Review, London. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Phoenician. By Epwin Lester Arnovp,' Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

A decidedly original, bold, and ingenious piece of 
fiction. ... The whole complicated story is wrought 
out with much skill, and with decided descriptive and 
imaginative power.—.¥. Y. Tribune, 

The Snake's Pass. 
cents. 

Novel readers will find an a delightful 
romiuntic love-story in “ The Snake’s Pass.” ... The 
incidents of the tales are many and moving, the style 
of narration skilful in all its directions, The tragedy 
of the bog is a tragedy ably pictured.—¥. Y. Sun. 


The World's Desire. 


and ANDREW LANG. 





By Witu1aM 


By Bram Sroxer. 40 


By H. Riper Haaearp 
35 cents. 

The book is charmingly and cleverly written. ... In 
its way it is almost unique, and the fancy is well sus- 
tained from first to last.—/. Y. Tribune, 


Kirsteen. The Story of a Scotch Family Sev- 
énty Years Ago. By M. 0. W. OtirHant. 40 
cents. 


The author has her foot on her native heath... . 
And few of her later novels have equalled ** Kirsteen"” 
in interest—few of the novels, we are tempted to say, 
belonging to any period of her long literary activity. 
—Boston Post. 


The Shadow of a Dream. 


ELLs. 50 cents. 


By W. D. How- 


Mr. Howells has in this story grappled with an in- 
tricate and difficult problem, and he has handled it 
with masterly tact and judgment. It must be recog- 
nized as an admirable piece of work, and as occupy- 
ing a high place in fiction.—N. Y. Tribune. 


My Shipmate Louise. The Romance of a 

Wreck. By W. Crark Russett. 50 cents. 

A sort of nautical version of the “Taming of the 
Shrew.” . .. It is a thrilling story, and its studies of 
characters are perhaps better than anything its au- 
thor has done before.—Brooklyn Times, 


The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other 
Stories. By Rupyarp Kirtinc. With a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Sketch by ANpDREw 
Lane. With Portrait. 
Kipling has caught the color of India with marvel- 

lous skill. He has caught, too, the spirit of the bar- 

rack life of the English soldiery quartered in that 
country, aud breathed it into his fiction. — Boston 

Traveller. 

At an Old Chateau. 


Quo. 35 cents. 


30 cents. 


By Katuarine 8. Mac- 


No ove who has read “ At the Red Glove” can re- 
fuse to grant Mrs. Macquoid the possession of a very 
great talent.—. Y. Mail and Express, 


Toxar. A Romance. By the author of “Thoth.” 

30 cents, 

One has something to admire wherever he looks, 
according to his mood and taste. The pleasure may 
be intellectual or moral, but it is always pure and de- 
lightful.—Boston Globe. 


Armorel of Lyonesse. A Romance of To- 
Day. By Watrer Besant. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Armorel herself is delightful, and her island and 
her quaint, weird household; and the story is as in- 
teresting and bright and full of color as are all Mr. 
Besant’s books.—New York Tribune. 


In Her Earliest Youth. By Tasma. 45 cents. 


This is a very exciting, well-constructed novel... . 
It has a charm peculiar to scenes in that part of the 
world, and is as fresh as a bouquet of flowers picked 
with the morning dew on every leaf and petal.— 
N. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 


The Danvers Jewels, and Sir Charles 
Danvers. A Novel and its Sequel. 40 cents. 
Whoever the author is, hovel readers should be 

grateful to him for giving them an extremely clever 

story.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Lady Baby. By Dorotnga Grrarp. 45 cents. 
This is good, wholesome fiction, interesting from 

the first chapter to the last.—Chicago Herald. 

The Splendid Spur. A Novel. By Q. 35 
cents. 

A charming story. The quaint speech and the 
characteristics of the time are admirably reproduced, 

while the story is full of interesting incident and a 


vigor of movement that carries the reader along with 
it from the beginuing to the end.—JN. Y. Star. 
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SEEDSMAN. 


~ 


The Latest and Grandest Novelty Out, 


‘Nellie Lewis Carnation, 


Flowers very large and full, and of a color never before seen in 


Carnations—an EXQUISITE SHADE of PINK. 


For decorative purposes and corsage bouquets they are unsur- | 
passed. A bowl filled with them used at a dinner a short time | 
ago lighted up the entire table. Don’t fail to place your order at 
once, a8 we control the entire stock and have only a limited | 
number of plants. | 

Price, 50 Cents Each: Three, $1.25; Six, $2.25; Dozen, $4. 


Many of our customers prefer leaving the selection of seed 
to us, and to meet this demand we have taken a leisure time 
to make a careful selection. 


Flower Seeds. 


Collection of 20 varieties of Fine Annuals......... $1 00 
Collection of 40 varieties of Fine Annuals......... 2 00 
Collection of 50 varieties'of Fine Annuals, Bien- 


nials, and Perennials 3 
Collection of 100 varieties of Fine Auuuals, Bien- 
nials, and Perennials 


The very liberal premiums offered to clubs are included in the above 


With each $3.00 cash order for seeds we mail copy of Viox’s I1.1.08- 
TRATED Montuy Ma@aztng, one year, which is really giving seeds to 
amount of $3.45, and Vick’s Magazine, one year, $1.25 = $4.70, for $3.00. 
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| 
New Striped Rose, Vick’s Caprice. 


THIS GRAND NOVELTY IS A TRUE HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSE. 


The only Striped Rose in the World. | Color soft, satiny pink, distinctly striped and 
Perfectly hardy. | dashed with white and carmine, 
Can be grown to perfection by amateurs. | Valuable and desirable for cutting. 
Flowers are large. | It has been grown by thousands all over the 
Buds quite long and pointed,showing stripes country, every one of whom praise it in 

and markings to great advantage. the highest terms. 

Being the originators, we offer this wonderful novelty at about cost; 
plants, each, 25 cents; extra strong, two-year plants, each, 50 cents; thre 

Roses are one of our specialties. Send fur our new and elegant Flor 
of wants for this time of year. —_—_— 

VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE for 1891 contains over 100 large pages, hundreds of illustrations, colored 
plates, Best Novelties, all worthy of cultivation. 

At above prices the plants and seeds will be neatly packed and delivered at your door. 







delivered at your door. Good 
5; six, $2.25 


il Guide, containing complete list 





No. 2 BOWBN ST., ROCHESTER, NEW YoRsE. 





wai! FLOWER SEEDS 


UL varieties FREE! 
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le Publishing 
Mouse! Tux Lavixs’ Wouip 
fle amammoth 16-page, 64-col- 
unin illustrated paper for ladies 
and the family circle. It is de- 
voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancywork,artisticneedlework, 
home decoration housekeeping, 
foshionsa hygiene, juvenile read- 
ing, etiquette. ete. To tntro- 
duce this charming ladies’ paper 
into 100,000 homes where ft ts not 
already taken, we now make the fol- 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
of only 12 Cer in silver or stampa, we willsend 
The Ladies’ W orld for Three Months, and to 
e and rd 
1 









each subscriber we will aleo send Fre 4, alarge 
and magnificent Collection of Choice Flower Seeda, two 
hundred varieties, including Panetes, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phiox Drumm ondil, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, ete., etc. Remember, twelve 
cents pays for the paper three months and thie entire magnifi- 
cent Collection of Choice Flower Beeds, put up by a firet-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reiiable. No lady can 
afford to misa this wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and will refund 
your money and make you a present , 

of both seeda and paper if you are not 
satisfied. Ours is an old and reliable 
publishing house, endorsed by all lead- 
ing newspapers. Do not confound this g 
offer with the catchpenny schemes of&'¢ 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-day—™” 
don't patitoff! Six enbscriptions and 
six Seed Collections sent for 60 eta. Che 
SPECIAL OFFER! swt”? 

& @wering thia ad 
vertisement and naming the paper in which @ rea 
she saw it, we will send free, in addition to B 
all the above, one package of the new and 
popular imported Troprolum Lobbianum 
(assorted), containing * Lucifer,” * Spitfi . 
“Vesuvius,” and other lnminariesof high degree 
brightand highlycolored. Anabundant bloomerand 
eastly cultivated. A beautiful climbing flower for vases banging 
baskets, old stumps, etc., most glorious tn effect. Address: 


8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


How to Remove It Without Pain or 
Disfiguration. 


One of the most annoying and irritating afflic- 
tions that a lady can be subjected to is that of 
superfluous hair. Many of the treatments for its 
removal have been both cruel and ineffectual, 
but there need be no further cause for annoy- 
ance, as the Imperial Hair Remover will effectu- 
ally and safely remove all superfluous hair with- 
out the slightest pain or disfiguration to the 
most delicate skin. It is easily applied. The 
Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 54 West 23d St. 
Ladies who are sceptical can call and test its 
merits free of charge. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


_ MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


HOUSE HEATING BY STEAM 
Is the Best and Most Ecouomical Method, 


The “Gorton” 
Boiler, 


SIMPLE IN CON- 
STRUCTION, MADE 
OF BEST MATERIALS. 


Automatic, 
Nelf-Feeding, 


ECONOMICAL IN 


USE OF FUEL. 
Any servant girl can 
Tun it With ease. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, giving full 
description and prices. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
96 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Branches: 159 Friend Street, Boston, Mass.; 
34 and 36 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 








“THE GORTON.” 


Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED. 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants see Catalogue, 





ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND OHEAPEST. 
E. Fougera & Uo., Agts. 30 N. William st, N.¥. 











Mme. A. RUPPERT’S NEW BOOK. 


She Publishes a Book Entitled “HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL,” and, 
Like the Philanthropist She is, Gives it 
FREE THIS WEEK. 


T THE URGENT REQUEST GF THOUSANDS OF 
her patrons, Mme. A. RUPPERT, the world-re- 
nowned Complexion Specialist and famous Lecturer, 
has just published a handsome book, giving the 

public the benefit of her years of study and experience, 
The book is written in plain and sensible language, 
showing how any one can obtain and maintain perfec- 
tion of the face and form 

It is of sterling value, coming as it does from so em- 
inent an authority, and cannot fail to be of interest to 


every mnan or woman who regards pe rsonal appearance, 


It is handsomely illustrated, and is really an ornament 


to any library, being handsomely bound in a leatherette 





cover, in gold. 

Mme. RUPPERT expects to distribute 50,000 copies of her work this week through this 
one mention, so don’t fail to call early and get a copy. To those living outside the city Mme. 
Ruppert kindly offers to send HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL free on receipt of 6c, to cover actual 
cost of postage. 

Mme. A. RUPPERT’S WORLD-RENOWNED FACE BLEACH, which is recognized as the 
only effective cure for Blemishes of the Complexion, is sold all over the civilized world at $2.00 
per bottle, or 3 bottles (usually required to clear the complexion), $5.00. 


MADAME A. RUPPERT, 
S6 Hast 142th Siiniatinit IN ew york. 
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PLANTING FLOWERSiiin: 


9 Flower-planting over two-thirds of our broad country, prospers until 
Don't Hurry, _—_ ‘ Y > Prost 


after June. Consider your plans, and when ready, plant freely, there 
are many varieties to choose from; plant thickly and the weeds will have no place; plant 
for sunshine, for shade, for hardiness, for color, for fragrance, for cutting; and your beds 
and borders will be a joy till snow flies. OUR NEW GUIDE, 124 pages, FREE TO ALL, 
describes and offers the Plants, Bulbs and Seeds to do it successfully. Our new Monthly 
@ Magazine “Success with Flowers,” 25c. a year, will show the way—Sample copies free. 
® ORDERS BY MAIL POST PAID, SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED to all Post Offices. 
® THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,*.Sisc5""" WEST GROVE, PA. 
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I will mail free to any sufferer and business of all kinda 
RHEUMATISM a 32-page pamphlet, which | SHOPPING in New York by a lady of 
tells what Rheumatism really | experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
is, the cause of the pain, and how to obtain a cure references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Address F.W. KIMBALL, 3 Union Square, New York. 
GOLD You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
H 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


500 Games, Tricks. Songs, Copundruma. Au! 
Floral WY outfit Fke&. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maing. 


to. Selections, Lover’ # Tet, Dreamay 
and New Designs Hasket Fringe, Envelope, Silk or Plush Bow, Golden Clas 
Motse Cards, Scrap Pictureeblll. Colalogue to. Franklin P’ tg. Co, NewHlavea, Co, 
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SONG OF THE PALADINS. 
BY REV. THERON BROWN, 
] ENEATH thy silent palms, 
Judea, weep no more thy captive King. 
Where unhallowed 
charms 


the proud Paynim with 

Held fast his chain thy champions in arms 

Lift the red cross, and sing 
Victorious psalms. 


The Cross! Its light to-day 
Shines where its Martyr lay 
The heathen crescent droops its impious horn. 
Death’s night of strife 
Immortal Life 
Dispels with beams of heavenly morn! 


The loud hosanna swells 
Where the hills westward flash their signal-fires. 
The Saviour’s tomb is freed! Bid new fare- 
wells 


To Death, ye 


dwells, 


lands where hope in darkness 
And from rejoicing spires 
Ring Easter bells! 
The Cross! Its light to-day 
Shines where its Martyr lay. 
The heathen crescent droops its impious horn, 
Death’s night of strife 
Life 
Dispels with beams of heavenly morn! 


Immorta! 


FROM AMONG THE ICEBERGS. 
| OW little any of us know of the real 

living, the perplexities and exigencies 
of ‘‘ our sisters” in distant lands! Miss Olaf 
Krarer, said to be the only Esquimau woman 
in our country, and surely the only one known 
as a platform speaker, bas, in a touching man- 
ner, given us a few inside glimpses of her 
Greenland home—of her child life in a cabin 
of snow; later, of her journey to Iceland to 
become a pupil in a missionary school, pre- 
paring her in a measure for broader educa- 
tional opportunities in our own country, to 
which she came, hungry for learning, when 
only fifteen. For three years she studied 
diligently; then,spurred on by circumstances, 
commenced lecturing. Her success for five 
years forbids the possibility of failure. 

A pleasing speaker is Miss Krarer. Her 
manner is bright, energetic, and effective. 
She tells her story in simple, earnest lan- 
guage, tinged with a pathos born of her 
strange experiences. The litthe woman is 
but forty inches in height (the average among 
her people), and when her face lights up, and 
her keen sense of humor has play, as with 
smiles and tears she leads her listeners along, 
all hearts are deeply moved. ‘Twice she sang 
snatches of home songs—monotonous, plain- 
tive strains, ‘ ‘requiring but four degrees of 
our musical staff,” but from her lips full of 
pleading tones, bringing tears to many eyes. 

The traditions and customs of her people 
were touched upon with tender, gracious 
gentieness, for her heart is with them still, 
longing for the light that shall dispel the 
dense ignorance in which they have so long 
been enveloped. She tells us that in her 
country there is no law, no government; no 
record of time is kept; day with them is 
four months long, the night six months, and 
the season of twilight two months. Money 
is unknown; no household utensils are need- 
ed, for they never cook, never drink, never 
wash themselves; they subsist on meat and 
blubber. There is no combing or cutting of 
hair; clothing is made from the skins of ani- 
mals; and their sewing implements are thread 
from the split sinews of the reindeer and 
needles fashioned from the teeth of animals. 
Their homes are snow huts lined with skins 
taken from native animals. They depend 
upon the heat of their own bodies and their 
heavy garments for warmth, 

Since Miss Krarer left her home favorable 
changes have come to her people, and she 
hopes much from these openings for good. 
** A newspaper has been started; one man— 
Lars Moellar—sets it up, prints it, and designs 
and engraves the illustrations. A Danish lit- 
erary society has sent to this energetic editor 
new type, a large press, and ink.” From this 
entering wedge much may he hoped for deso- 
late, benighted Greenland. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wew VORK 


@hoeolate School 


Noll4 WEST 25" STREET. 
Free 


Lessons 


Given | 


Wednesday, 
and Friday 


AFTERNOONS, 
BETWEEN 3 AND 6 O'CLOCK, 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


WILL BAKING POWDERS KEEP? 


Some valuable hints are given in the Gov- 
ernment report of its tests of baking powders 
upon their keeping qualities. This is a most 
important matter to consumers. Very many 
baking powders show a high strength If tested 
when freshly mixed. But from being made 
of inferior materials, or because not properly 
preserved, the strength falls off very shortly, 
so that when they come to use they do not 
do their work. 

A baking powder to be perfect must have 
the high strength and also the power to pre- 
serve its leavening qualities unimpaired un- 
til required for use. 

Housekeepers are being importuned to buy 
some of these inferior baking powders, their 
makers claiming them to be as good as the 
Royal, which always stands for the best. 
They are claimed to show a high test, and 
perhaps they do when submitted fresh from 
the manufacturing houses. This high test, 
however, the investigation by the Agricult- 
ural Department showed, was at the sacri- 
fice of the keeping quality. One particular 
sample which, when tested twice within an 
hour after being mixed, gave an average of 
1216 per cent. of gas, was found when tested 
a few days later to contain but 814 per cent., 
having lost a full third of its leavening pow- 
er. Such powders as these should not be 
bought, no matter what the fresh test shows 
or what the representations made for the 
purpose of selling them. 

When samples of various baking powders 
have been purchased from the market and 
tested by the Government chemists and oth- 
ers, the reports have revealed the facts not 
only that the Royal contains when fresh from 
12 to 40 per cent. more leavening gas than 


any other powder, but that, when submitted | 


to subsequent tests, while the Royal had re- 
tained its full strength, the others had lost 
from 16 to 50 per cent. of their original 
leavening power. 

This most valuable property of self-pres- 
ervation was found to be possessed by no 
baking powder but the Royal. It is due, 
the Government chemist shows, to the per- 
fectly pure cream of tartar used in it, to the 
method of its preparation, and the proper 
proportion of its ingredients. It is, accord- 
ingly, the only powder that can be depended 
upon for use upon all occasions. 








ion. Removes Pimples, Blackheads, 

and imparts to the face a Soft, Clear and Beau- 

tiful appearance. For chapped hands it is 
unequaled. It may be used on the most deli- 

cate and sensitive skin, Put up in handsome 
toilet bottles. Price, $1. Sent on receipt of 
price. FITCH, ERNST & Co., 132 La Salle St. 
Chicago, Dispensers Homeepathic Remedies. 





which is irritating to say the least. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Easter Toilettes. 


There is something 
in havingasmart gown 
of your own designing 
that amply repays you 
for all the trouble in 
the making. Your 
carefully studied sug- 
gestions are usually 

“talked down” at the 
modiste’s, or dismiss- 
ed as being unworthy 
of consideration— 


The 


great fatigue has deterred many ladies 


from makin 


Price of 
Form, Iron 
Standard, 
$6.50; 


Skirt sold 


tirely removed. 


g their own dresses, but with 
Hatt’s Bazar Form this objection is en- 
It is adjustable,and can 
e made to fit NEARLY EVERY size. When 


separately if ened with a waist and arranged to fit 


desired for 
$3.50. 
Skirt with 
Wood 
Standard, 
$3.00. 


address on 


receipt of 


orice. 
F made. 


Write for our 


full particulars. 


Please mention Harper's BAZAR. 


your own proportions, the Form becomes 
an exact model of yourself. 


All the fashion publishers—Butterick, 
Sent to any McCall, Taylor, Demarest, Harper's Ba: 
zar,and others—unite in saying that Hali’s 
Bazar Form is the only perfect dress-form 
When not in use can be folded 
and put away like an umbrella. 

illustrated brochure, 
“More Dresses for Less Money,” giving 





CLOSED. OPEN. 
WOOD STANDAED. 


CLOSED. 
IRON STAND DARD. 


Hall’s Bazar Form Co., 833 Broadway, New York. 


LONDON OFFICE: 


173 REGENT STREET. 





SINCLAIR'S COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, AND ROCKERS. 


SOLID COMFORT OBTAINED BY THEIR USE. 
SUBSTANTIAL, DURABLE. 


HOUSE, PIAZZA, 


LAWN, MOUNTAINS, SEA- 


SHORE, and wherever A TIRED BODY NEEDS REST. 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN. 


COMFORT FOR Two. 
Runk & Co. ; 
Co. — BOSTON : 
MILWAUKEE 


LAWRENCE WILDE & Co.; 


All goods with my stamp on are guaranteed; 


stamp before purchasing. 
circular to 


find 
Enclose stamp for illustrated 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
MOTTVILLE, ONONDAGA CO., New York. 


For sale by the following : 


In NEW YORK CITY: 
DE GRAAF & TAyLor Co.; 
Co. ; J. L. PLimpron ; 
Co.; BROOKLYN FURNITURE 
PHILADELPHIA: 


Co: 


LEac H, 


: CLEMENTs, WILLIAMS & Co. 


Gro, C. Frint Co. ; 
BAUMANN Bros. ; 
R. J. HorNER & Co.—BROOKLYN : 
COWPERTHWAITE 
J. B. SHepaARD & Sons; 
SHARPLESS Bros.—TROY, N. Y.: GREEN & WATERMAN.—ALBANY: W. M. Wuitney & Co. ; 
ANNABLE & Co.—CHICAGO: Wirts & SCHOLLE ; 


Hitton, Hucues & DENNING; 
Herts Bros.; BruNER & Moore 
FREDERICK LOESER & 
& Co.; DuRRING Bros, — 
JOHN WANAMAKER; DARLINGTON, 
B. W. Wooster FURNITURE 
C. H. Hitpreru & Co, — 





ARE YOU HARD OF HEARING ? 


Colds, Fevers, Measles, 


WAS IT CAUSED BY 


Gatherings, ete. ? 


IN SUCH CASES THE 


INVISIBLE SOUND DISCS 


ARE WORTH TRYINC. 


They are worn months without removal, cannot be seen 
while worn, cause no pain, and will make you hear if any- 
thing can except an Ear Trumpet. 

Sold only by 


H. O. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 





THAT 


WRINGER a 
cent SE GEA cE 


= but # nel es Grank ia 
_attacned 


‘BUY THE 


— White is Rolls. W: : 
Ba, oe end “v LUNTEER" ve Fane 


EMPIRE WHINGER 00. Auburn, N 


Also ** 


ERS, 
everyw. 





VENUS TINT: 


The most delicate and delightfully natural tint 
that has yet been discovered. It is practically 
impossible to detect it, and is guaranteed absolute- 
ly uninjurious. Easily applied and unaffected by 
perspiration. No lady’s toilet is complete with- 
out it. Sold by all druggists at $1.00 per bottle, or 
direct by mail from The Imperial Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Company, 54 West 23d St., New York. 





NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoApeD with Transparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y 


TH ; bom THUMB RETROGRADE" 





Seamed Mitts cannot Rip, are a Perfect Fit, Pure Silk, 
and are manufactured only by the Jennings Lace Works, 
N.Y. All Large Dealers Keep Them, 
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A FORTUNE-TREE. 


T the fair which comes just 
after Easter have a 
tree hung with gay 
little heads made of 
egy-shells, each con- 
cealing a ‘‘fortune.” 
It will be easy work 
if several ladies join 
together — one can 
paint the faces, an- 
other make the tiny hats and prepare the 
hair, and a third glue them in place. Deco- 
rate at least one hundred eggs, and for a 
large fair have four or five hundred. Save 
up the shells of the eggs that have helped to 
fill past week's bills of fare. Empty their 
contents through a hole in the large end—it 
need not be very small; the hat and hair will 
cover it. Shells boiled with coffee-grounds 
come out -a fine brown, fit for a ‘‘ Turk” or 
‘‘darky.” Wash in hot water and soda, 
and dry well. 








The white shells take water-colors well, 
but on the greasy dark ones the color will 
separate in spots. Try boiling the trouble- 
some ones with borax or pearline, and use 
a little ox-gall when painting, or work with 
oil paints. 

Vermilion, black, and white will be need- 
ed, with three or four brushes, one very fiue, 
and one square-ended stippling brush. If 
oils are used, mix with turpentine and “ dri- 
er.” Shade delicately under the eyes and 
beside the nose and. chin with gray. Stipple 
the cheeks with pink (vermilion and white); 





use the same for lips. Paint the rest with 
black or brown and a No.1 brush. Put on 
the high lights last, on the eyes, nose, and 
chin. They are not difficult to do. Make 
the hats, turbans, or bonnets of the brightest 
bits of silk in the piece-bag. Scraps of tinsel, 
ribbon, velvet, beads, buckles, and tiny fea- 
thers glued on will all help to make the 
head-gear attractive. 

The hair is made of old fur, ravelled rope, 
cotton, or wool. Miniature beards and mus- 
taches can be made very funny. 

Use white glue. Keep it hot in a double 
pot. Ten cents’ worth ought to be sufficient 





for several hundred eggs. It must be very 
sticky, and applied freely. If oil paints are 
used, dry fora day before gluing. The eggs 
are surprisingly strong when the caps are 
in place. With gentle handling few will be 
broken. Some childish purchasers may go 
away and accidentally sit down on their 
‘*fortune eggs,” but as they enjoy coming 
back to buy more, it benefits the money-box. 

Try to have as much variety as possible: 
“Paddy ” with his pipe and sprig of sham- 
rock, sandy-haired Scotch laddies in Tam 
o’ Shanters, prim old maids with fluttering 
ribbons, “ paterfamilias” as he looks when 
told he is expected to contribute toward an- 
other fair, milkmaids in sun-bonnets, crying 
ies in lace caps, soldiers and suilors, 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 


French bonnes and Buffalo Bill, and many 
more will suggest themselves. 

Make pretty ‘‘Lady Teazle’s” powdered 
hair of rolls of wadding, and perch on top a 
wicked little hat with curling pink feathers. 





A clown must have a pointed cap, and tri- 
angular red patches on his cheeks. Nuns 
are quickly made by folding first a piece of 
white muslin, then a square of black veiling, 
around the egg. And don’t forget to make 
plenty of red-capped ‘‘Santa Clauses” to 
please the children. 

The fortunes should be clearly written on 
a slip of paper one and a half by three inch- 
es, tightly folded lengthwise, and tucked into 
a slit cut in the hat, leaving half an inch 
projecting. Attach a loop of black thread 
to the top of each hat, and hang on an ever- 
green tree about four feet high. A few paper 
bags will be found convenient for wrapping 
up the eggs when they are sold. 

A coquettish young girl may be dressed as 
a witch to take care of the tree, in a gown of 
scarlet and gold, buckled shoes, and a tall 
pointed black hat covered with cabalistic 
figures. 


TASTE IN THE HOME. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


OME excellent authorities have urged that 
O artistic taste in an amateur is a restless 
faculty, leading to disrelish of ordinary and 
inevitable surroundings, and suggesting con- 
stant change. But there is a discontent 
which is noble and not to be deplored, be- 
cause it inspires a desire for improvement. 
And why, after all, should one settle down 
into an apathetic acceptance of uncongenial 
environment, when by energy, industry, and 
even a small amount of artistic faculty, some 
change for the better and some novelty can 
be attained. 

In one of the short stories which has at- 
tracted attention recently the writer speaks 
of the depressing influence of a ‘‘ best par- 
lor” whose furniture had known no change 
during the heroine’s dreary life. Growing 
up in an enforced respect for the solemn 
stiffness of the room, the thrall of early ven- 
eration was not to be broken by such small 
courage as maturity brought,and consequent- 
ly every place was more attractive to her 
than her own home. As a contrast to such 
unchangeable conservatism there comes to 
me the memory of a living-room I saw in an 
old Massachusetts farm-house a few years 
ago, where the daughters had covered the 
two chilly-looking glass doors leading from 
that room to others with a fair imitation of 
leaded stained glass. The large room was still 
further redeemed from its unsightliness by 
papering the walls with a cream-colored pa- 
per of indefinite pattern, filling all the pan- 
els of the high wainscoting with the same 
paper, and painting the exposed part of all 
the wood-work with a pale shade of fawn, 
with lines on the mouldings of a darker tone 
of the same color. Combined with this tint- 
ing, the judicious introduction of warmer 
color in the fittings and drapery made a very 
attractive room, and papering the panels had 
such an excellent effect that I wondered it 
did not become a more general fashion in 
country houses, 

In striving to obtain stained-glass effects 
like the glass doors just spoken of, instead of 
making use of the paper, or even the gelati- 
nous parallelograms and rectangles and oth- 
er forms advertised as perfect simulations, 
paint the forms desired upon the front of the 
glass with transparent colors mixed with lin- 
seed-oil, white picture varnish, and turpen- 
tine, with a little white-lead added in each 
color to give it depth and permanence. Be- 
fore putting on the paint imitate the leading 
by painting black lines at the back, tracing 
them irregularly in something of the method- 
ical disorder preserved by the makers of 
crazy patchwork. Good colors to use in 
making stained-glass effects are crimson, 
brown shaded into gold, green, old-gold and 
pure gold-color made of sulphate of zinc, 
sal-ammoniac, and verdigris in equal parts, 
indigo blue, wine red and cardinal red, gam- 
boge and violet in very sparing quantity, and 
not at all in a very light room. It may be 
new information to many that papier-maché 
ornaments ready to affix to wood or wall 
are sold at decorative shops. After gluing 
them in position they can be gilded, painted, 
or stained as their situation demands. By 
their assistance plain old-fashioned mantels 
can be transformed into conformity with 
present styles, or, better still, into fac-similes 
of the wood of more picturesque periods. 
One of the most pleasing adaptations of 
these ornaments that I have seen, was an 
arrangement of festooned roses upon a 
screen covered with canvas. The strip 


of ornament at the top and bottom was 


painted a pale rose pink; the canvas was 
stained a pale blue; over its surface a scroll- 
like pattern was made with the aid of a sten- 
cil; the straggling design was then gilded. 
Although the handiwork of an untaught am- 
ateur, the screen was a very pretty counter- 
feit of furniture of the Louis Seize period, 
and would have been in accord with the 
beautiful white and gold rooms now so great- 
ly in vogue. The same ornaments across 
the space immediately under the shelf of a 
mantel add wonderfully to its grace, and by 
staining them to match the rest of the wood- 
work, none would suspect the decoration 
was not a part of the original scheme. 

Another object which lends itself most 
amiably to decoration by these papier-maché 
figures is a long chest for a hall. If among 
the family possessions there happens to be a 
sea chest belonging to some ancient mariner 
who helped to found the family, then are the 
owners to be envied; but if, as is probably 
the case, there is no chest to the fore, one 
must be sought among those disreputable 
stores in the avenues that skirt the rivers, 
which obtain their supply of useful and use- 
less flotsam from sailors who are short enough 
of money to sell their most cherished and ne- 
cessary possessions. A small sum will buy 
the big box from the dealer, and after it has 
been scrubbed free of travel soil, it can be 
made into a dignified article of hall furniture. 
Scrolls and half-wreaths and single orna- 
ments of any class made of papier-maché can 
be attached, and chest and decoration stain- 
ed or ebonized. Preparations for coloring 
can now be bought in small cans. After the 
coloring is done, the chest is still further or- 
namented with brass corners and hinges and 
a large arabesqued lock shield. All these 
brass fittings can be procured in polished or 
oxidized brass. If the edge of the chest 
shows wear, as soft wood is apt to do, a row 
of closely set brass embossed nails can be 
put in to cover the defect. A strip of dark 
leather slightly padded can be tacked with 
small brass nails to the middle of the cover 
if a seat is required in the hall. In this case 
the shield, or escutcheon, may be omitted 
from the lock. 

After mentioning so stately an article of 
furniture as the hall chest, it seems a descent 
to tell of an ottoman made of a butter firkin; 
but there are houses and houses, and while 
one thing befits a lofty mansion, the other 
adds comfort and grace to a cottage parlor. 
Turn the firkin upside down, and consid- 
er the part then uppermost the seat. Cover 
the sides with India silk laid in box pleats. 
Around the bottom tack a strip of clothes- 
line, instead of gimp. On the seat nail one 
of the flat circular Japanese grass pillows or 
cushions which have been so popular and 
cheap for the last year or two. Tie a strip 
of clothes-line around the top, with a bow 
and tasselled ends falling at the side, and you 
have a pretty seat to fill a corner, or, if you 
please, you can use it as a pedestal for a 
growing palm. 

Among the limited number of home-made 
pieces of furniture which are fit to appear 
In polite society are book-shelves well con- 
cealed by a covering of silk. The frame is 
the cheap cane-rod affair sold on street cor- 
ners in New York, and probably procurable 
elsewhere. AJ] but the shelves on which the 
books rest is covered by silk closely gath- 
ered at the top and bottom. Across the top 
is a short frill of the same. Shelves of the 
same make in triangular shape, and intended 
for corners, are fitted with a plain covering 
of the silk, and a curtain of the same long 
enough to hang to the bottom shelf. An- 
other gathered piece nailed to the lowest 
shelf is gathered into a brass curtain ring ten 
inches below it, and fastened down into the 
corner of the wall, giving something the ef- 
fect of the upper half of an hour-glass. 

No floating article of furniture is more 
decorative than a screen, and there are so 
many varieties that it is a difficult matter to 
decide which of them all to prefer. A nov- 
elty in a single-panel screen that can be im- 
itated successfully by an ingenious home- 
worker is made in the ordinary style, with 
a stained wood frame, and the panel cover- 
ed with material, which in this case is gayly 
flowered silk more flamboyant in character 
than good taste would approve were it not 
to be partly covered. Strips of the cloudy 
or semitransparent celluloid are interwoven 
diagonally in a sort of lattice. work across the 
silken panel, leaving regular diamond-shaped 
spaces, through which the gay flowers reveal 
themselves enticingly. The reverse of the 
panel can repeat the arrangement; or if the 
screen is for actual service, a gathered lining 
of plain silk may be used, dispensing with 
celluloid, which is too inflammable in its 
composition to be brought near a fire with 
safety. 

Among the old styles of needle-work now 
enjoying a revival is chenille embroidery. It 
is handsome as a decoration for curtain 
stripes and table or piano scarf borders; the 
patterns by which it is worked are stamped 
on the material, and the chenille, with prop- 
er attention to shading, is carried back and 
forth across the pattern, a stitch taken with 
fine sewing-silk holding it down at each turn. 
This is the only way in which chenille can 
be used without detriment to itself, except 
upon canvas or perforated paper, as draw- 
ing it through cloth of any kind destroys 
its velvety appearance. A pair of bookcase 
curtains in a decorator’s window that are 
rich and unusual in appearance have four- 
inch stripes of silk canvas embroidered with 
chenille in a fleur-de-lis design done with yel- 
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low shades. The canvas is coarse and the 
stitches large, thus showing the beauty of 
the chenille very fully. The decorated stripes 
are alternated with wider stripes of gray- 
green Tudor velvet, an antique-looking fab 
ric, which seems like a heavy short-napped 
plush. 

People who remember with pleasure the 
old days of worsted work have no con- 
science about spending time in executing 
Berlin wool bouquets on sofa pillows, bed 
spreads, and other articles requiring orna- 
ment, but younger workers shrink appalled 
before the tedious task. Eastlake, long years 
ago, condemned the work as time-wasting 
and deplorable, and it is certainly inartistic, 
because it neither counterfeits real objects 
successfully nor conventionalizes them, and 
as eyesight is precious, it is a pity to revive 
an art so Ipjurious to it 

Nothing contributes more to the elegance, 
refinement, dnd poetry of a room than the 
soft light of lamps tempered by the protect 
ing silken shades. Even if the shade is so 
dense as to make the light nearly useless 
practically, the esthetic effect helps to fur- 
nish, and the dimness of the light gives an 
excuse for a larger number of lamps. In 
making lamp shades beauty is more the ob- 
ject than novelty; and it would be hard to 
improve on some of the specimens that have 
been in use for the past year ortwo. There 
are unimportant variations in the shape of 
the umbrella frames, which are generally 
large and spreading for tall lamps. Some of 
the prettiest for both day and evening are 
covered with plain India silk stretched plain- 
ly upon the frame; over the silk is gathered 
chiffon of the same shade and made very full. 
On the handsomest ruffles of chiffon with 
silk-embroidered edges, such as are used for 
lingerie, are added. Others have ruffles made 
by cutting strips from the outside of the ma- 
terial, using the selvage asa finish. The ef- 
fect is then very light and fluffy. There will 
not be any waste in cutting it this way, for 
the long strip left after taking off the ruffles 
wiil answer for the gathered part of the cov- 
er. A shade made of India silk may be en- 
riched with quantities of white lace. Jabots 
of the lace should be carried up to the top 
on each rib. With brilliant shades of red or 
yellow silk, black lace ruffles are sometimes 
used. One very effective shade is made of 
successive rows of yellow silk ruffles pinked 
in deep trefoil points, and put on full enough 
to seem fluffy and petal-like. Underlying 
the lowest row is a similar ruffle of green silk 
The whole is suggestive of a rose, without 
precisely imitating one. 

A shade that shows wear can be refreshed 
by taking off the ornamentation, leaving on 
the silk cover, and retrimming with alternate 
rows of lace and crépe de Chine cut bias and 
frayed out on the lower edge. Graceful 
shades ere made by covering the frame with 
light green silk, and setting on long artificial 
leaves of the Solomon’s seal shape, with the 
points turning down and falling over a wide 
frill of lace. Daisy-covered shades are still 
thought desirable, although it is several years 
since they were introduced. Shades daintily 
covered with grass and pond-lilies are also 
charming. At one of the exchanges for wo- 
man’s work a violet shade is shown which 
appeals to the fancy. It is for a table lamp, 
and therefore not over large. The purple 
violets, set closely together, nestle upon puffs 
of green tulle. For some special occasions 
such a shade would be strikingly appropri- 
ate, but ordinarily there would be danger of 

its not agreeing with the other coloring of a 
room. 


LEAVEN. 

T is easy to sneer at people’s eccentricities. 
We may smile at the man who persists in 
wearing a queer style of hat,or at the woman 
who clings to an old fashion in hair-dressing 
3ut in adhering to a custom both agreeable 
and comfortable, do they not show some in- 
dependence of mind, a decision that helps to 

leaven the lump of general flabbiness? 

Once a lady whose eyes were weak was 
obliged always to carry a sunshade to pro- 
tect them from the glare of the sun. Even 
in winter, and when she wore furs, the sun- 
shade was a necessity. She declared laugh- 
ingly that no one would believe, unless she 
tried it, how much attention such a simple 
matter evoked. Sometimes she was follow- 
ed a block or two by boys commenting on 
her odd appearance. They wondered if she 
was crazy. And while they wondered, seem- 
ed to think she was also deaf. Older people, 
whom one would think might know better, 
gazed at her curiously, and even questioned 
her as to the reason of her peculiar conduct. 

Most persons under such persecution would 
have given up the fight, staid in the house, 
or decided to bear the pain and run the dan 
ger. Being a woman of resolute temper, she 
did nothing of the kind. She carried her 
muff and her parasol all winter. Indeed, 
after a while she seemed to take a wicked 
pleasure in flaunting these articles before the 
faces of bewildered passers, who would often 
turn and look back with an expectation of 
seeing strange developments from so great a 
phenomenon. 

Probably not many women would have 
stuck to the singularity as she did, or have 
gotten so much amusement out of it. Yet 
if it is considered in another light, and we 
reflect how much interest she excited, and 
how many gazers she supplied with subject 
for conversation, we might call her a public 
benefactor. 
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A WORTH EVENING DRESS. 


fF HIS pretty evening gown is of white damask and mousse- 

line de soie ornamented with crystal drops. The low 
corsage has a coat-basque set on in scant gathers at the sides 
and full pleats at the back. The silk of the front is cut down 
almost to the waist line,and filled in from the shoulders with 
folds of the sheer mousseline. A grelot fringe of the crys- 
tals curves in fan-like rows up the front, and edges the 
basque. Choux of mousseline give stylish height to the short 
sleeves. The skirt hasa round train of damask, and draped 
front breadth of mousseline. The side breadths fall open or 
close with the changing movements of the wearer, alternately 
disclosing and hiding the sparkling crystals with which the 
reverse is studded. The coiffure is a diadem surmounted by 
a chou of mousseline on which a jewelled dragon-fly is poised. 
White gloves, white slippers, and a feather fan complete the 
dainty toilette. 

»~ANCAKE DAY. 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE. 

HROVE- TUESDAY, Pancake Day, Mardi-gras (Fat 
i) Tuesday), Fasten Eve, and Foot-ball Day are the names 
which at various times and in various places have been 
given to the Tuesday immedi- 
ately preceding Ash -Wednes- 
day; a day that from time im- 
memorial has been considered 
a peculiarly fitting season for 
merrymaking, the social world, 
whether ruled by church or 
fashion, indulging in a little 
final flourish of gayety before 
the forty quiet days of Lent. 
Thus Rome has its whole week 
of carnival and uproarious 
Uoceoli, New Orleans its fan- 
tastic Mardi-gras procession, 
while the remainder of the 
Christian world enjoy any pe- 
culiar local customs they may 
have, or eat their pancakes and 
fritters religiously; for as 
Christmas has its plum -pud- 
ding, Easter its eggs, and 
Thanksgiving its turkey, so to 
Shrovetide belongs the savory, 
brown, and tempting pancake. 

Shrove, a corruption of the 
Saxon word shrive, signifies 
confession, and came into use 
during the Roman Catholic 
days of England, when on 
«Confession Tuesday ” the peo- 
ple were all obliged to confess 
their sins in their own, parish 
church to their own parish 
priest, and were then allowed 
to keep the rest of the day as a 
gala one, naught being forbid- 
den excepting meat, which had 
had its ‘* farewell” on the pre- 
vious day, known as “ Collop 
Monday.” But for the con- 
spicuous part played by the 
pancake at these feasts we must 
go still further back, even to 
heathen times, when we find it 
to be but a Christian modifica- 
tion of the ancient Fornacalia, 
once celebrated on February 
18th in memory of the making 
of bread by the goddess Fornax 
before ovens were invented. 

Merrily, then, the ‘‘ pancake 
bell” once rang out in every 
English village at four o’clock 
in the morning, and merrily the 
first flapjack was baked and 
presented to the greatest sloven 
in the town; but as there were 
few ambitious for this honor, 
the latter habit fell into disuse, 
and it may be that in certain 
rural portions of the snug little 
isle you would now scarce 
know Shrove-Tuesday from 
any other, were it not for the 
young urchins who,armed with 
a goodly supply of broken crock- 
ery and other rubbish, proceed 
from door to door,and treat their 
neighbors to what they term 
“ Lent-crocking.” The leader, 
a boy with a strong if not me- 
lodious voice, sings lustily: 

* A-shrovin’, a-shrovin’, 

I be come; 

A piece of bread, a piece of cheese, 

A bit of your fat bacon, 


Or a dish of dough-nuts, 

All of your own makin’. 
* A-shrovin’, a-shrovin’ 

I be come; 

Nice meal in a pie; 

My mouth is very dry. 

I wish a wuz zoo, well-a-wet, 

I'd zing ze louder for a nut.” 
The rest of the little company joining in at the end of each 
verse with the chorus, 

* A-shrovin’, a-shrovin’ 
We be come.” 


If the bread and cheese or longed-for cake be forth-coming, 
well and good, they make their bows and depart in peace; 
but if not, woe betide the housewife’s ears and a freshly 
painted door, for the inhospitable mansion is sure to be vig- 
orously pelted with the broken pottery, sticks, and bricks 
brought for the purpose. 

At Westminster School the Shrovetide battle, or “ Pancake 
Grease” is an institution that the pupils would be sadly loath 
to lose. Every year, then, promptly after the Latin prayers 
at noon, the college cook, preceded by the abbey beadle, 
marches solemnly into the school-room, bearing the famous 

ancake in a frying-pan. Not a cake of eggs and flour, 
10wever, but one formed of putty, and well greased to make 
it fly readily from the pan. 

A long iron bar, twenty-five feet from the floor, runs 
across the spacious apartment of learning, and on one side 
of this stand the boys, eager, expectant, hilarious, while on 
the other the chef takes his station,and endeavors to toss the 
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pancake over the bar into the very middle of the surgin 
mass of boyhood, there to be caught, fought, and struggl 
for; for if any youth be so fortunate as to secure it entire, a 
golden guinea awaits him at the deanery. More often, how- 
ever, the putty cake is quickly broken in the a and only 
fragments are preserved as trophies of the jolly Shrove- 
Tuesday ‘‘ Grease” as it is called in Westminster parlance. 
The cook also has his chance of a reward; for should he at 
the first attempt succeed in throwing the pancake over the 
bar, two guineas is his well-earned honorarium. 

In Scotland the Shrovetide revels formerly savored some- 
what of superstition, while a porridge known as ‘‘ crowdie” 
and ‘‘sauty bannocks,” composed of eggs, meal, and plenty 
of salt, and toasted on a gridiron, took the place of pancakes 
and fritters. For the lads and lasses a ring was dropped into 
the crowdie, and the one who discovered it in his or her 
portion received it as a certain omen of an early marriage; 
while many a ‘‘dreaming bannock ” found its way beneath 
young heads on Fasten Eve, to summon blissful visions of 
favored sweethearts. 

But mumming was as popular es feasting and divining 
with the canny Scots, and gay enough were the village pro- 
cessions, led by the most influential person in the place 
crowned as King of the Carnival. Another individual rep- 
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resented Lent, clad in white garments trimmed with herring 
skins and hung with trappings of oyster-shells, while after 
him rode twelve men habited as the various months of the 
year, and followed by a grotesque company of Jack-o’-Lents, 
monks, jesters, bears, lions, apes, and even cranes, mounted 
on stilts, with huge flapping wings. 

The most curious Shrovetide celebration that has survived 
to the present day, however, is said to take place at the little 
town of Binche, in Belgium, which, though an insignificant 
village, is just before Lent thronged with strangers attracted 
by the quaint, spirited carnival, dating from the sixteenth 
century. The chief participants are the wealthiest young 
men of the district, who, disguised as Indians and known as 
gilles, promenade the town, each escorted by a servant cat- 
rying a basket of oranges and a broom. The fun consists 
in attacking any man, woman, or child who ventures on 
the street unmasked, the missiles used being the aforesaid 
brooms and oranges. So vigorously, too, do the gilles per- 
form their fantastic duty that even the policemen dare not 
show themselves without, at least, paste-board noses, while 
the pavements are slippery with ~~. juice and glittering 
with broken glass. any windows, of course, are shattered ; 
but the young men always recompense the owners for these, 


SUPPLEMENT. 


dividing the expense between them; while in the evening 
the frolic concludes with a grand sabot dance in the market- 
place, when others join in, and taking hands, spin and whirl 
in the wildest and merriest of merry farandoles. 

Mardi-gras lunch parties are extremely popular in France, 
and are productive of considerable sport. The kitchen is 
the room to which the guests are first invited, and there they 
find a snowy table-cloth spread on the floor around the stove 
or range, while they are informed that the object is to see 
who can most deftly and skilfully turn a pancake flapjack 
fashion in a light shallow saucepan set over the fire. All are 
generally eager to try; and then, as Panquil’s Palinodia says, 

“ Every man and maide doe take theirturne, 
And tosse the pancakes up for feare they burne; 
And all the kitchen doth with laughter sound, 
To see the pancakes fall upon the ground.” 

To turn the cake smoothly is supposed to foretell rare 
good luck for the remainder of the year, while if one flies 
out of the pan upon the floor-cloth it is not considered for- 
tunate, but should at once be carefully picked up and eaten 
by the amateur cook if he wishes to swallow his troubles. 

When each one of the party has tossed a cake for luck, 
they adjourn to the dining-room, where an elegant little re- 
past is served, and the Shrove-Tuesday pancakes furnished 
by a more practised hand. A re- 
cipe for these ante-Lenten delicacies, 
vouched for by an old French lady, 
may not here be out of place: 

‘To one pint of milk add one 
quart of flour, half a cup of melted 
butter, half a cup of yeast, a pinch 
of salt, and a pinch of sugar. Mix 
carefully. When well raised, add 
two eggs thoroughly beaten, and let 
the batter rise half an hour longer, 
when the pancakes will be ready to 
bake. Serve with quarters of lemon 
and powdered sugar.” 

Not long ago a Shrovetide Pan- 
cake Bake, in connection with a 
concert and literary entertainment, 
was given for the benefit of a Brook- 
lyn church, and the result was so 
good that a few suggestions may be 
of use to the readers of the Bazar 
who are at a loss as to new means of 
raising money. 

From a New York restaurant fa- 
mous for its delicious wheat cakes, 
we procured not only the batter all 
prepared, but a gas-stove, griddle, 
and, above all,a cook—an ideal one, 
too, young and good-natured, in the 
snowiest of caps and aprons, who 
proved a real drawing card, as he 
deftly turned his pancakes in full 
view of the company. 

Coffee was made on another tiny 
stove, and as our menu consisted 
only of cakes and coffee, the la- 
dies interested had little to do ex- 
cept to provide butter, sugar, and 
maple syrup, and lay the tables in 
the daintiest manner, with Japanese 
napkins at each plate, and tall wax 
candles in silver candlesticks or old- 
fashioned candelabra lighting each 
cozy little board. 

As that year Shrove-Tuesday and 
Washington’s Birthday came to- 
gether, we took advantage of it to 
decorate our room with the Stars 
and Stripes, while the young girls 
who served as waitresses might have 
stepped from an eighteenth-century 
picture-gallery, so quaintly lovely 
were they in powder and patches, 
muslin caps and kerchiefs, and 
gowns of Puritan simplicity. 

Of course our tickets bore the 
Shakespearian quotation, ‘‘ As fit 
as a pancake for Shrove-Tuesday,” 
and the hot griddle-cakes were 
served from six until half past ten, 
many people coming early to make 
their supper of them, while others 
waited until after the concert given 
in another apartment. 

A table of home-made confection- 
ery at one end of the salle d manger 
helped to swell the receipts for the 
good cause, but the Pancake Bake 
was the chief attraction, and the 
writer of this article still, after 
nearly three years, often hears it 
mentioned, and pleasant memories 
recalled of its pretty quaintness and 
novelty, for, as the immortal dram- 
atist again says, 

“Tis merry in hall when beards wag all, 

And welcome merry Shrovetide.” 


HEAD AND HEELS. 


YT OT an actual ‘‘ head and heels,” 

but a figurative one. Yet it 

begins in the actual. We can all remember as children that 
we were told to make “ our heads save our heels.” Then it 
meant not to forget all we were sent for, lest we should have 
to goa second time. A little later a new spirit dawned from 
the wise old saw, and the fresh meaning was this: ‘‘ ‘Think! 
Use a little reflection before you act, or some of your actions 
may have to be recalled, and you find yourself obliged to do 
numerous unpleasant things which could easily be omitted 
. hd deeds were well planned and considered before- 

and. 

But these sayings which date from our childhood catch 
the light on every side. They have many significations, and 
each interpretation is pregnant with as many more. By- 
and-by we found this queer old adage meant something else: 
‘“‘Do not scorn helps.” ‘‘ Be willing to learn.” ‘Do not 
despise ‘ other people’s’ ways.” ‘In the office, in the work- 
shop, in the house, at the head of the family, know that 
thousands have trodden before you the same road, and if 
you are wise enough to profit by their mistakes, you will 
save yourself many a pain.” 

And although it seems a long way from the fountain- 
head, does not this quaint maxim fina ly tell us, ‘‘ Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is good” ? 
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THE PRICE OF WISDOM. 


\HERE is nothing stranger to youth than 
the persistency with which age proffers 
its experience; there is nothing more trying 
to age than the determination of youth not to 
accept it. The fathers, mothers, and guardi- 
ans, who have learned their hard lessons, 
would be glad to impart their knowledge, 
without its ruinous price, to those they love. 
But the youngsters will have none of it. 
No; they must buy their own wisdom, ‘‘ dree 
their own “weird,” ‘‘ pay the piper” them- 
selves. No yearning affection can shield 
them from the trials and temptations they 
rush so gayly to meet. 

But why should the elders continually 
mourn that such is the case? They have 
spent their lives in learning how to live. So 
did their predecessors, Their children will 
do the same. The law is universal. Know- 
ledge comes only with age and wisdom with 
the close of life. It must be that it was so 
intended. The blunders of youth, the strug- 
gles of maturity, the regrets of age, are all 
part of the inevitable training of each soul; 
a training necessary before it is prepared to 
enter on a fuller life. 











In many towns 
where this won- 
derful medicine 
has been intro- 
duced, and given 
a fair trial, it has 
abolished the fam- 
ily medicine chest, 
and been found 
sufficient to cure 
nine tenths of the 


CALLIGRAPHIST. 

“FT RXHROUGH persistent push,” 
writer, ‘‘almost anything can be ac- 
complished,” and the earnestness of Peter 
Bales, born in 1547, is a fine example. It is 
recorded of this man that he was one of the 


ordinary com- 
says a late plaints incident 
to humanity; and 
when diseases of 


months and years 


first to present a system of short-hand writ- ) » tl ae 
ing, and very certain it is that unusual skill Bente eres 
was attained by him in his special line of @® or palliated in a 
work. In 1575 he accomplished a wonder- a few days, it is not 
ful feat of handicraft, arranging within the a oiiitite that 
circle of a single penny the Lord’s Prayer, ( a 8 


the Creed, Decalogue, and two brief prayers 
in Latin; also his own name, a motto, the day 
of the month, year of the Lord, and reign of 
the Queen, to whom he presente d it at Hamp- 
ton Court. This remarkable facility of pen- 
work received a quaint setting; it was en- 
chased in a ring, with borders of gold, and 
was protected by a crystal; so accurately 
traced was every word as to be plainly legi- 
ble. No marvel that it was greatly prized 
by her Majesty Queen Bess, so eminently 
fond was she of rare and curious additions to 
her stock of treasures; and of this offering to 
her Royal Highness by ‘‘ her humble sub- 
ject,” we are assured that she expressed de- 
cided pleasure. 











VANITY OR SELF-RESPECT? Si I c k- 
77 is said of Charles First that he sent 

from prison locks of his own hair to such 
of the gentry as were favorable to his cause, 
that the ladies of their households, when em- 
broidering the royal portraiture in colored 
silks, might with deft needle-weaving put 
upon the head the genuine article. Prepared only by THOS. 
Sole Agents for Unived ao, a 
not keep them) will mail Beec 
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ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
LOWER. 
(Continued from page 272.) 
‘*T shall depart. I shall come here no more. 
Farewell, Sublime Society of Snugs.” But 
this he murmured in my ear, and the others 
heard him not. 

On the whole, the men seemed to agree 
with me, but unwillingly. With some of the 
more earnest men—l say not that all were 
either earnest or honest—the most glorious 
vision that had ever appeared to them was 
vanishing. Could there be, can there be, a 
dream more splendid than that of universal 
happiness and virtue? Nay, are there not 
some who believe that Christ Himself will 
come down to reign over mankind, rendered 
happy by His rule, for the space of a thou- 
sand years? These men saw the failure of 
their hopes with sad and sinking hearts. 
Some of our members, on the other hand, 
desired not the Kingdom of Heaven at all, 
but a general overturn of everything—the 
confiscation of all property, and a scramble 
for possession. 

As I concluded and sat down, the knock 
of a member—a private method of knocking 
was among our secrets—was heard at the 
door. When the door was opened Richard 
Archer appeared. I had not until then ob- 
served his absence. With him, to my amaze- 
ment, stood none other than George Bays- 
sallance. 

** Tiens!” said the Marquis, laying down 
his hat. ‘‘ Behold our Marat, and the victim 
of offended Love. This is interesting.” 

Archer's face was eager and excited. He 
was anxious, too, and evidently laboring to 
keep himself under control. 

‘* Brother citizens,” he said, ‘‘I bring you 
a new member.” 

‘* George”—I seized the new member by 
the arm—‘‘ what are you doing here? Why 
are you here? What do you know or care 
about the principles of this society ?—This, 
gentlemen, citizens, is a plain sailor. He 
knows nothing of the Rights of Man.” I 
was indeed amazed to see him there. In 
his frame of mind what could he mean by 
joining us? What new attempt did he medi- 
tate? And why join us? I was not only 
amazed, I was filled with the foreboding of 
danger. . 

‘* Dick has taught me your principles,” said 
George, quietly. ‘‘ What is good enough for 
you is good for me as well, | take it.” 

** No, you have never considered the ques- 
tion. You have nothing to do with the busi- 
ness, George. Give it up. What madness 
has brought you here? Have you not enough 
trouble on your head, but you must seek new 
trouble? Here things are said not reported 
out-of-doors—” 

‘* Citizens,” Archer interrupted, without 
ceremony, ‘‘I have conversed with this new 
recruit. I[ find his mind fully prepared; his 
principles are ours; he is ready to join us, to 
work for us, to fight for us—if necessary.” 

Icouldsay nothing. George's face showed 
resolution and patience, but not the zeal of a 
recruit. 

“ Brother,” said Archer, turning to him, 
“said I well? You are entirely with us?” 

‘‘Entirely with you,” George replied, 
quietly. 

‘* He comes here, citizens, already instruct- 
ed in the principles of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity, but ready to receive other instruc- 
tion. He is prepared to carry out any orders 
that may be laid upon him.” 

I felt a little uneasiness at these words— 
because the club had never laid any orders 
upon a member. 

‘* At all events,” said the Templar, ‘‘ the 
man is old enough and big enough to take 
care of himself.” 

‘If he is willing to take the oath of bro- 
therhood and secrecy,” said the Chairman, 
**Jet him be sworn.” 

A Bible was placed in his hands, and he 
was placed in front of the Chairman. 

‘**George Bayssallance,” he said—‘“ before 
the Lord, George, thou art a tall and proper 
lad—art thou here desirous of entering the 
Sublime Society of Snugs with no secret or 
selfish purpose, but only for the good of 
mankind in general and this country in par- 
ticular? If so, kiss the Book.” 

‘**T am,” said George, kissing the Book. 

** Wilt thou obey the ordinances and rules 
of the Society? Kiss the Book again.” 

**I will.” 

“Wilt thou prove a brother among bro- 
thers; a friend among friends; a wise man 
among wise men; convivial, but not drunken; 
harmonious, but not noisy; a lover of reason, 
but not contentious; ever ready to debate 
and discuss, but not a babbler? Kiss the 
Book.” 

**I will endeavor so to act,” said the new 
member. 

‘* Wilt thou maintain and defend, even 
with life itself, the sacred principles of hu- 
manity adopted and held by the Sublime So- 
ciety? Kiss the Book.” 

** I will.” 

The oath was then administered to him. 
Every society has its entrance oath, whether 
that of Freemasons, of Comical Cousins, of 
the Lumber Troop, or of Gormegans. I 
neither attack nor defend the practice. In 


the words of this oath the candidate prayed 
the Deity to smite him with many disorders, 
all enumerated, if he broke the laws, rules, 
and conditions under which he was admitted 
to the Society. This form of words pro- 
nounced, George showed no trepidation nor 
any other emotion; and the book again kiss- 
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ed, the Chairman shook hands with the new 
member, congratulated him upon his elec- 
tion, which, he said, would ever after be re- 
membered by him as the most important event 
in his life, and the one of which he would 
havé most reason to be proud, and so received 
him as a Brother Snug. 

After the administration of the oath fol- 
lowed the imparting of the various ways by 
which he might know and recognize a Snug, 
supposing he were to meet one accidentally 
in strange places or foreign parts. This in- 
formation, likely to prove so very useful, was 
speedily conveyed, and, thus enriched and 
fortified, George was conducted to a seat. 

He sat down beside me, which, after my 
remonstrance, I took friendly. 

‘All is now arranged,” he whispered ; 
‘that is why I am here. Lord love you, 
Nevill, my lad, I know nothing about man’s 
natural rights. All 1 have to do is to carry 
it through, whatever the event.” 

**Good Heavens! what is arranged?” I 
asked. As to his general meaning I had no 
doubt. He who had sought death in battle, 
fire, and water was now going to try some 
other method. What had the Sublime Soci- 
ety of Snugs to do with such a man and such 
a resolution? His face terrified me. He was 
no longer perplexed aud torn by doubt. Con- 
tentmenut had returned to him, or, at least, 
silent resignation. He smiled as he spoke, 
but with serious eyes. 

‘*] have no longer any doubt,” he said, ‘‘ as 
to my plain duty. It is to try all methods, 
until 1 find one by which I shall be called 
away. But 1 am in great hopes that this 
time—” 

‘George, what will you do?” 

** What you advised, lad: I shall leave it— 
to the Lord.” 

At this point Richard Archer rose to speak. 
The Marquis took off his hat and laid it on 
his knee, nodding his head pleasantly. “Once 
more,” he murmured, ‘* | await the eloquence 
of the Britannic Marat.” 

**Mr. Chairman and citizens,” he began, 
quietly, ‘‘ 1 am here this evening with an an- 
nouncement which will, 1 doubt not, be re- 
ceived by all present”—here he looked at 
me—*‘ by all, or pearly all, present with some- 
thing of the joy which awaits the faithful in 
heaven. I hear that you have listened this 
evening to an address from your secretary 
on the duty of this society at the present 
crisis. It is, l agree with him, a crisis of 
the greatest gravity. The recent just and 
admirable execution of a tyrant has, it is 
quite true, alienated from our ranks all the 
umid, all those who are afraid of seeing prin- 
ciples put into practice. The half-hearted 
cannot understand the necessity of Justice. 
Why, for my own part, if it were found ne- 
cessury to execute King George the Third, 
I should myself be honored by sitting in the 
Tribunal ot Condemnation, Justice is blind: 
it strikes at Kings and beggars alike. Here 
for his crimes a wretch swings outside New- 
gate; there for his crimes lies the headless 
trunk of a King. Do they reflect—but they 
cannot—that we ourselves should be ruth- 
lessly sent to the scaffold for resisting the 
King and the nobles, and that it is only just, 
therefore, that King and nobles should go to 
the scaffold for resisting the sovereign power 
of the people?’ These cowards tremble be- 
cause a King has been beheaded, yet ibey 
look on with unconcern when a shop-lifter is 
hanged. Well, we have lost all cowards out 
of our ranks; they are gone. Much good 
will they do to King George. We have lost 
Others besides the cowards; we have lost the 
waverers. The massacres of which they 
make so much, the mere accidents of Revo- 
lution, the trifles which mark the first effer- 
vescence of liberty—these things have driven 
the waverers from our ranks. ‘Those who ac- 
knowledged the reason of our argument, but 
hesitated whether to cast in their lot with us 
or with the tyrants, hesitate no longer. They 
have left us. Very well. Let things go. 
What remains? Citizens, WE REMAIN! We 
remain, who are tue backbone of the coun- 
try, the true people in its sovereignty, the 
men of fire and blood! We who are ready 
to hew our way through all the hireling 
troops the King may bring against us, though 
all the Lords and Bishops help with men 
and money. The French Revolution was 
made by a few hundreds of men first, and 
consolidated by a few thousands. I tell you 
that for one man who helped to make the 
French Revolution I can bring five hundred. 
At this moment there are tive hundred thou- 
sand ‘ready and waiting! And I tell you 
more. This is what I came here this even- 
ing to tell you—all is ready! The hour has 
struck! The time has come! In four-and- 
twenty hours Great Britain will be a Repub- 


ic! 

He paused and looked around. I sprang 
to my feet. 

‘*} am the Secretary of this Society,” I said. 
‘* All the correspondence passes through my 
hands. Nothing has been brought to me 
about any special preparations. ‘The coun- 
try is no more in readiness now than it was 
six monthsago. Nay, far less, for a spirit of 
dismay is everywhere.” 

‘“ You and your Corresponding Societies 
have been set aside. We act without you. 
I am here this night to let you understand 
that those whose shilli-shalli counsels have 
almost succeeded in betraying the Cause are 
set aside. The Constitutional Societies and 
the Friends of the People are traitors. You 
are all dismissed. We reign in your place. 
The People is sovereign at last!” 

I Lave uever been able to understand what 


was true in this speech. It is quite possible, 
and, indeed, very probable, that this man 
with a few, desperate like himself, had made 
a small party in imitation of the French, and 


_ had prepared for some kind of manifestation 


in certain centres. It is also possible that he 
overrated the power of this party. It is 
quite certain that he possessed many of the 
qualities which distinguished the most des- 
perate of the French party: he was quite 
ready to play the part of Marat, Danton, 
Desmoulins, or Robespierre, all of whom he 
regarded with profound and sincere admira- 
tion. It is also possible, judging from the 
future course of events, that the whole of 
this evening’s oratory was a theatrical dis- 
play intended to draw the victim deeper into 
the toils. 

‘*You will not reign in this club,” I re- 
plied, hotly, ‘‘ until you can at least produce 
your credentials.” 

‘‘I understand the speaker,” cried the 
Chairman, *‘to assert that this Sublime So- 
ciety has no longer any reason for existence. 
I think he will acknowledge that no one 
willingly ceases to exist because another man 
tells him that he is no longer of any useful- 
ness to the community. The speaker will 
be good enough to explain. Shall the So- 
ciety of Snugs be wiped out by a Brother 
Snug?” 

“| say,” Archer went on, warming as he 
went, ‘‘ that such political clubs as this, what- 
ever their name, will after this day cease to 
exist, because their purpose will have been 
accomplished. Listen, citizens. To-morrow 
evening, Sunday—on the only day when the 
British slave is free—the decisive blow will 
be struck. It will be struck simultaneously 
in a dozen places. Here in London, in Bir- 
mingham, in Sheffield, in Norwich—every- 
‘where the people will be called upon at once 
to rise in the majesty of irresistible thousands, 
headed by the men of Fire and Blood, and 
will assert their sovereignty. What you have 
talked of doing, we have done. The time 
has gone by for arguments and talk—the 
thing isdone. To-morrow evening let those 
who love Liberty rally round the red cap.” 
He produced this article from his pocket, 
and stuck it on his head, where it would have 
looked better had it been a size larger. Then 
he folded his arms for the assembly to admire 
the effect. 

‘‘l am once more in Paris,” murmured 
the Marquis; “I am again among the 
Lambs ot Revolution, virtuous and incor- 
ruptible.” 

“If,” I said, ‘‘an insurrection has been 
planned without the consent of the societies 
to which we belong, we ought to have neither 
part nor lot in it. I propose this, sir, as a 
resolution—‘ That we take no part in any 
movement not sanctioned by our correspond- 
ing societies.” 

** To-morrow night,” Richard Archer re- 
peated, ‘** you will lie in your beds warm and 
comfortable. It will be well for you if, in 
the general conflagration that shall arise, you 
are not burned in your beds. If you are 
lucky enough to escape, you may reflect 
that the work has been taken out of your 
hands, and is being performed by the true 
Revolutionists. In the morning you will 
find London in our hands; before nightfall 
King George and all his nobles will have 
fled, pale and trembling; in a week every 
church will be turned into a storehouse or a 
lecture hail; there will be no more priests; 
there will be no more lawyers; no more 
landlords; no more rich men. All the prop- 
erty of the country will be divided among 
the people; peace will be made with France; 
hand in hand we shall overrun the whole of 
Europe, welcomed by the people, while the 
Kings fly before us at the far-off sound of 
the drum, To-morrow pbight!—to-morrow 
night!” 

** Brother Snugs,” said the Chairman, lay- 
ing down his pipe, and speaking seriously, 
‘*| know not, for my own part, how far 
these words are true. If they are true, then 
our brother, whose zeal for the cause is well 
known to us, has allied himself with a band 
or body of men whose principles may be 
just, but whose actions are detestable. ‘This 
Society yields to none in its adherence to 
the great principles—Man is born free; all 
men are equal; all men have equal rights. 
We acknowledge no privileged class; we 
own no authority in thought; we bow the 
head neither to King, Lord, nor Bishop; we 
receive no creed imposed upon the world by 
priests. Nay, if you come to that, there 
need be no laws and no constables if every 
man would honestly stick to his own busi- 
ness. But we have as yet seen nothing in 
the conduct of the French Revolution to 
show that such a desirable condition of 
things has been arrived at by the change of 
Constitution. The individual man.is the 
same as before, except that he has for the 
present larger opportunities of showing his 
propensities, which are mostly in the direc- 
tion of the Devil. Very well. ,We are asso- 
ciated with certain other societies holding 
similar principles; we exchange papers and 
pamphlets; we know the opinions and the 
action of these Societies. Now that any gen- 
eral insurrection should have been planned 
without the consent and approbation of these 
societies seems impossible.” 

‘* They are deposed,” said Archer. 
are set aside.” 

** Or,” the Chairman continued, ‘‘ that these 
societies should have planned such a move- 
ment, so fraught with danger, without even 
mentioning the fact to this Sublime Socie- 
ty, is incredible. 1t is also incredible that a 


, 
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rising which is intended to result in confla- 
grations and in massacres should have been 
considered by these societies. If, then, it is 
true that the thing is to take place, let us for 
our parts resolve to have nothing to do with 
it. If members desire separately and indi- 
vidually to be hanged” (here George started 
and changed color), “let them do it, but not 
as brothers of this Society.” 


‘* You are not wanted,” said Archer. ‘‘ We 
can do without you—” 
‘* Parisian!” murmured the Marquis. ‘‘ He 


has acquired the latest style of Paris.” 

“Gentlemen” —the Chairman departed 
from the usual mode of addressing the Club— 
‘*Gentlemen,” he repeated, very earnestly, 
“| know the temper of the City at this mo- 
ment. It is, I assure you, very strong. Nev- 
er was fidelity to the Throne stronger. 
Though a year ago it seemed as if principles 
of Freedom were making rapid strides, it is 
to-day certain that men cannot show their 
faces abroad who dare to profess them open- 
ly. Even if an attempt to rise be made ina 
hundred places at once, nothing will come 
but bloodshed and riot. All those who love 
order and have property are prepared to ral- 
ly round the King. Force will be met by 
stronger force. At the best nothing could be 
expected but for the mob to hold the town, 
and wreak mischief in it for a day or two. 
Good Heavens! How would another Gordon 
Riot, and a worse one, advance our holy and 
sacred Cause? But not for a single night 
will the mob be permitted to hold the town. 
The City is resolved to depend not so much 
upon the soldiers as upon themselves, in or- 
der to prevent such a calamity. Gentlemen, 
I agree with Nevill Comines, our Secretary. 
We must have neither part nor lot in such an 
attempt.” 

Observe the natural end of all Revolution- 
ary Societies. They are founded to advance 
principles by men who fail to understand 
what will happen if those principles were 
universally adopted. It is never, in the minds 
of these philosophers, the time for bloodshed 
and violence. But a Revolution which af- 
fects property, and attacks privilege, and de- 
stroys power can never be carried through 
without violence and bloodshed. Therefore, 
in the end, the men who scruple not to com- 
mit crime carry the day, and drive out the 
moderates. So that when the principles are 
established, the true leaders,those who would 
have restrained and guided the people, are 
nowhere to be found. Have we not seen this 
in Paris? Did we not see it in this small way 
in the Sublime Society of Snugs? 

Then followed a discussion hot and fierce. 
The Chairman reminded the House that 
there was a Resolution before it. My friend 
the shabby author seconded it. Before it 
could be put Archer jumped upon a chair 
and began a wild harangue. This, which 
was full of threats, prophecies, and denun- 
ciations, I omit. Indeed, it was shocking 
to hear, and would be far more shocking to 
read. He concluded with an amendment: 
** That this Society is pledged to take action, 
whether that may result in violence or not, 
at all times, and whenever it seems good to 
the Sovereign People to assert its sover- 
eignty.” 

The resolution was seconded, both by the 
atheist from Oxford and the Templar, in the 
same words and in one breath. 

‘* Citizens,” said the Chairman, ‘‘ we might 
talk for a month without getting any nearer 
to an agreement. I therefore put the amend- 
ment to the vote. Itis proposed as an amend- 
ment that this Society is pledged to take ac- 
tion, whether that may result in violence or 
not, at all times, and whenever it seems good 
to the Sovereign People to assert its sover- 
eignty. Those who are in favor of the 
amendment will declare the same in the usu- 
al manner. Twelve in favor. Those who 
are against—seven, The amendment is car- 
ried. Brother Secretary, you will enter the 
amendment as carried. Before declaring 
this meeting closed, I beg to inform the So- 
ciety that from this moment I am no longer 
a member.” 

‘Nor I,” said another, who had voted 
against it. ‘‘ Nor I,” said a third. As Sec- 
retary, I recorded their resignations. Un- 
happily I did not record my own, though, I 
declare, I intended to resign with the Chair- 
man. The amendment | duly entered upon 
the minutes on the spot, with the names of 
six resigning members. But not my own 
name. A most unfortunate omission, as you 
will learn. 

‘‘I declare this meeting duly adjourned 
until the next regular day of the Club.” 

The Chairman put on his hat and went 
away. Those who had voted for the amend- 
ment gathered together, called for drink,and 
began to talk earnestly among themselves. 

I finished entering the minutes, in which I 
recorded the heads of Archer’s speech, and 
the words of Resolution and Amendment. 
Then I placed the minute-book in the muni- 
ment-chest, or chest of archives, as we sub- 
limely called the wooden box in which we 
kept our ancient books, list of members, and 
minute-book; put the key in my pocket, and 

yalked away. The last I saw of George 
Bayssallance was that he was still sitting pa 
tient and silent, as if he was wholly uncon- 
cerned with what went on. 

Outside, I found the Marquis waiting for 
me, 

‘*My son,” he said, ‘‘if your Marat is right, 
I may as well pack up my portmanteau and 

o back to France again. One would rather 
die on the guillotine among one’s own peo- 

ple and be cursed in French—I believe they 
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still speak the old tongue—than on an Eng- 
lish scaffold, where one would only partly 
comprehend the execrations of the mob.” 

**T do not believe it,’ I said. ‘‘ Archer 
has gone mad. Such a movement could 
not possibly be resolved upon. The time is 
inopportune; the Societies would never in- 
trust their work to the conduct of such 
men,” 

‘‘Hear my advice,” he said. ‘‘Go back 
to-night, or at latest to-morrow morning. 
Secure the books of the Club. Destroy the 
minutes and the lists, Efface the memory 
of the Club as much as possible. If violence 
is attempted let it not be possible to connect 
your vame with it. Well, you have had 
your play. Your arguments, my friend, 
would be irresistible if men were governed 
by reason. But they are not. They are 
governed in all their actions by their own 
interests—by love of money, love of power, 
by vanity. You think they are governed by 
the love of Virtue? Never has that cold 
goddess had votaries so few. Her shrine is 
neglected; the grass grows in the courts of 
her temple; the dust lies thick upon her al- 
tar. Go back to-morrow, my son, and se- 
cure the documents.” 

I repeat that I know not to this day how 
far Richard Archer deceived himself, or how 
far he intended to deceive us. I think there 
must have been a plot among a few fanatics, 
of whom he was one, to snatch the reins of 
power. Whether they had really organized 
a plan of universal insurrection I cannot say. 
If so,why did it fail? Three or four risings 


there were, but they were insignificant. No; | 


I cannot understand it. Perhaps, as I said 
above, all was part of a diabolical plot con- 
trived by this man, the most wicked of all 
his generation. 


‘* There will be trouble,” said the Marquis; 


“but not much. I think I shall not pack 
up just yet. Little fire, much smoke. I re- 
main. Keep the victim of Love out of the 
trouble, Nevill. Cupid should be satisfied 
with the punishment he has already inflicted 
upon him.” 

The next day, being Sunday, we went to 
church. To my surprise, the Marquis was 
there. He sat in the pew next to ours, and, 
turning his head, he whispered to me from 
time to time. 

‘**The devil is in the organ loft,” he said 
‘Nothing less than the devil himself. I 
never heard the devil play the organ before.” 

The devil dissembled, at any rate, for the 
voluntary which preceded the service was 
very sweet and soft, and calculated to lift 
the soul to prayer and praise. The organist 
also played the chants with his usual sober- 
bess. The psalm appointed to be sung be- 
fore the sermon proved afterward appropri 
ate to the occasion, It was the second: 

“ Why rage the heathen? and vain things 
Why do the people mind ? 
Kings of the earth do set themselves, 
And princes are combined, 


“To plot against the Lord and His 
Anointed, saying thus, 
Let us asunder break their bands, 
And cast their cords from us 
. . . . . . . 
“Thou shalt as with a weighty rod 
Of iron break them all; 
And as a potter’s sherd thou shalt 
Them dash in pieces all.’ 


The service over, the organist remained, as 
usual, playing in the empty church. It was 
a great march that he played. There was 
victory in it, the shouts of the conquerors, 
the tramp of an army. He was celebrating 


beforehand, which is more lucky, the triumph | 


of his cause. 


Where was George? All that day he was 


nowhere to be found. I spent the day in a 
vain attempt to find him. Alas! had I, in 
stead, taken the allvice of the Marquis, and 
secured or destroyed the books! 


[To Be CONTINUED.) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 999 


THE QUEEN of NIGHT. 


THE QUEEN OF NIGHT is decidedly the 
grandest flowering plant in cultivation. 

Imagine a dozen flowers unfolding with the 
setting sun, their hundreds of white, waxy- 
like petals encircled by a wreath of gold, 
and in continual motion ! 

Imagine such a flower 3 feet in circum- 
ference, perfuming the surrounding air with 
the most delicious fragrance known ! 

Does it not deserve its royal title? 

Wherever it blooms it creates the great- 
est sensation, and crowds flock to admire it. 

It grows and blooms with the greatest ease, 

requires absolutely no care, living for months 
without water, increasing in value yearly. 

We have the genuine variety, the only one 
with fragrant flowers, 12 to 20 inches across, 
and can furnish 


Strong one-year-old Plants, by Mail, for 80 cents, 


to those who mention “ HARPER'S BAZAR.” 
Larger plants at all prices up to $10. 
New Book on CACTUS and Rare Plants. 
116 pages, 150cengravings, for 10 cents postage. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
A.BLANC & CO.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
Offices, 314 N. 11th St. Greenhouses, 48th & Walnut Sts. 
We send a large Rainbow Cactus, blooming size, 
for 30 cents. 
Also 10 Rare Cacti, al! distinct and named, for $1; 


for 50 cents. 700 varieties of Cacti in stock. 


THE QUEEN 
of NICHT. 
Fine Plants, 
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ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S 
a oe PERFUMES 
OO R gge BLUE LILIES 


ly beautiful American flower, lit- | 4 4 | Ano 
tle known with us, although pop- j nt PEARL OF S y 
} War in England The London iy 


Sesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesesese 
_LOVELY. HARDY FLOWERS. 





Garden, in speaking of it, says: 
PERFUMES OF 


“Two splendid masses were ex- 
hibited by Lord Walsingham, EXQUISITE DELICACY 


Merton Hall, at the recent Royal 
Botanic Show, and were the 
prettiest things among hardy 
flowers.” At the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s exhibition, 
June 10th, 1890, it was given an 
award of merit. The plant, al- 
ways attractive by reason of its 
tufts of long, graceful, waving, 
evergreen foliage, throws up, dur- 

ing summer, numerous stalks 
three feet high, surmounted by 
heads of beautifal, pare white, 
curious flowers, six to ten inche 

long, and three inches or more 
in diameter; producing a deci 


AND REMARKABLE 


PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 
BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTINC. SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B WOODWORTH & SONS, 


E:| dedly tropical effect. The cd ROCHESTER NY 
ers remain in good condition - 
~ a long time, and are excellent for - 
= cuiting. 3 large blooming plants, | 
| 60c. ; 6 for $1.00, by mail It’s "7° 














s Bound to Shine to Shine 
Sf, ea ~=STILBOMA 


e producing every day, 
» Oriental Metal Polisher 


Srom early Spring until late Au 
tumn, numerous pearly - white, 
delicat tely shaded rose, delight- sciiniaiiaalae a new discovery, possessed of 
fully rrant flowers, fonr. to burnishing properties really magic alintheir ef 
fi et centen. "The. tnware fects. Tarnished Silver, Gold, Nickel, Brass, 
ve inches act . n bes Plated Ware and all articles of metal, from the 
are borne well up above th finest family plate, the most delicate piece of 
plant, which te a tuft of orn: ene fern-like leaves, and of such endurance as to be indifferent to the jewelry, to the brass of a fire engine, trimmings 
severest «jrought or most intense cold. 2 planta, 50c.; 5 for $1.00, by m il. ofa harness or other metal surface wherea high 
we will send 3 plants each of Ice King and Turke y's Beard by mail. A grand collec- 
0 tion of Hardy Flowering Plants, Hydrangeas, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Improved 
French C unas. Hardy Vines, Flowering Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, Fruit and Nut-bear- 
ing Treea and Plants, ete. All are accurately described, priced, and illustrated in Lovett*s Guide 
to Horticulture, a book of 90 pages, mailed free; with colored plates, 10c. 
Trees and Plants to distant points by mail and express a specialty. 


A copy of Orchard & Garde nm sent free to J.T.LOVETT & CO., Little Silver, N. J- 


all who state where they saw this adv't. 














polish is desired, are given a lustre and brilli 
ancy wonderful to behold. Free from acid, 
dirt, muss or poison; won't scratch or mar the 
rr »st highly polished surface; cleanly, always 
r ady for use, Indorsed by leading jewelers. 
Nothing like it ever before on the market. Two 
kinds—one for Silver and Gold, another for the 
coarser metals. 


SAMPLE SENT FREE 
eee oesesese5e5e5a Dartmont, § PM@Ghandler & Rudd Com 


| 
| 
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5 WHITE HOUSE PANSIES || GCOTTSFLOWERS 


sone ehaaiseaaet ons ROSES, PLANTS, FLOWER SEEDS & BULBS 





et REIN 













m after myself. 


The beautiful Pansies. which you sent arrived yesterday 
im good condition. I am exceedingly fond of Pansies, and 
never tire of looking at them and admiring the beautiful 
colors and different shades. Those you sent gave me much 
pleasure in admiring the size and color as 1 helped to place 
them in water. 

I will be very much complimented to have them named 


any address 
12 NEw Pacrentt ire ee at lants for $1.00 or MUM: 
; Copy. EXECUTIVE MANSION, im rane and? ® 7 Pkt, New at and | Rane F LOWER SEEDS $1.00 8 7 Cun ms j um Tu aEnOeEe 2 on 
WASHINGTON. tag i KTS. CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 
the abo t —~. aid. hos’ 
Mr. Paxor March 31, 1890 Gapan Now re tet postpaid fr $3.00. * ROBERT scott & SON, Philadelphia, P Pa, 
Dear Str: 








ALICE.—‘‘ Aunt Julia, mamma wants to 
know where you buy such delicious coffee 
and tea.” 

AunT JuLta.—‘* Why, my chil buy 
the same your mother uses ; but I put : Hig rh- 
land Evaporated Cream in mine, which 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 


Again thanking you for thoxe you sent, 
1 am truly 








package of 


(the price of which alone is $1.00). 


made again. ress, 





Mrs. HARRISON’S “WuiTtE House” PANSIES 


21 & 22 SOUTH MARKET STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


It will pay you for the trouble, or write 
for circulars to 





Tam anxious to make new customers. My Special- t ee 

a 0, YOU a tier in Flower Seeds are™—Asters, Pansies, Sweet ! HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING C0 

-R and E tC is is my offer; read it carefully. \ 
Send me ten onan? in silver, to pay postage and packing, and I will mail you a package 

each of my Royal Mixed Asters (twenty-five distinct colors); Faxon’s Boston Mixture Sweet 

Peas (containing all the best sorts, both new and old); Champion Tall Mixed Nasturtiums 

(finest mixture ever offered); and, provided you mention this paper, a coupon, good for one 


Sole Manufacture TS, = - Highland, Ill. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR c AT ARRH. —Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 




















Upon receipt of your first order, as fully explained in my New Mlustrated Seed Catalogue, 
bape will also be sent to you, this coupon will be redeemed, SEND Now; this offer will not 
Add 


M. B. FAXON, SEEDSMAN, 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 























to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 












by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 











WASTING IN CHILDREN. 


The value of Cod-Liver Oil in all pulmonary and wast- 
ing diseases has never been a matter of dispute. Theoret- 
ically it is right, and its use in practice has given the very 
highest results. But even the purest of this oil has a dis- 
agreeable taste and odor, which, notwithstanding its great 
admitted advantages, causes its disuse by most persons of 
a delicate, sensitive organism. 





When Messrs. Scott & Bowne discovered 
the marvellously nice adjustments of chem- 
ical science which gave to the world 


SCOTT'S EMULSION OF PURE COD-LIVER OIL 


in an odorless and tasteless combination 


with the HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA, 


they became public benefactors. 


This preparation possesses all the medical and curative 
effect of the oil, enhanced by the Hypophosphites, and 
the most delicate stomach, even that of a-child, can 
retain it. 


It has undoubtedly saved thousands of 
lives, and its use 1s now fast becoming univer- 
sal as a remedy for Wasting in Children, 
Consumption in all ages, for Scrofulous Af- 
fections, for Anaemia and Debility, and for 
Coughs, Colds, and Throat Affections. 
Ask your Druggist for §¢OTT’S EMULSION, 


and take no other. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 
















































PRING Humors, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, 
\" whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, are now speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the Cuticura Remedies 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. The almost miraculous cures daily effected by them prove this. No 
statement is made regarding them not warranted by the strongest evidence. They are, in truth, the greatest skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies of modern times. They are absolutely pure, and agreeable to the most sensitive, and may be 
used on the youngest infant and most delicate invalid with gratifying and unfailing success. Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 
instantly allays the most intense itching, burning, and inflammation, 
permits rest and sleep, soothes and heals raw and irritated sur- 
faces, clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, and restores 
the hair. Cuticura Soap, the only Medicated Toilet Soap, is 
indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces and for purifying 
and beautifying the skin. CutTicuraA REsoLvent, the new Blood 


and Skin Purifier, and 
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> 
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greatest of Humor Remedies, cleanses 
the blood of all impurities, and thus removes the cause. Entirely 
vegetable, safe, palatable, and unfailing, it appeals to mothers and 
children as incomparably the purest and best of all blood medicines. 


Hence the Cuticura Remedies cure every humor of the Spring, 





from the simplest facial blemishes to the worst cases of scrofula, 
and daily effect more great cures of skin, scalp, and blood humors than all other skin and blood remedies before the public. 


Are not these great remedies worthy* of at least a single trial? Sale greater than the combined sales of all others. 





WHAT CUTICURA IS DOING EVERY DAY: 


Bad humor covering the face with disfiguring painful Think your claim none too broad for CuricuRA REME- Used Curicuras. Find nothing equal to them. Re- 
blotches. Twelve of the best doctors fail to cure. Had DIES, Used them for blood purifiers, skin diseases, eruptions, moved acne or pimples. Cured my brother, malignant ring- 
given up all hopes of ever being any better. Cured in three etc. Finest we ever saw. Altogether the best remedies we worm. Cured my friend, ulcer in his scalp. Physicians and 
weeks by CuTICURA REMEDIES. ever used or ever heard of. all remedies proved useless. Doctors’ bills several hundred 

H. STEVENS, East Jackson, Me. D. B. Rostns, Fredonia, Penn. dollars. CUTICURAS less than ten dollars. 
-_—— WILL C. MAXWELL, Woodland, Cal. 
aby one year old. Bad with eczema. Hair all gone ; Doctors called it eczema or erysipelas. Cannot describe ms 

scalp covered with eruptions. Doctors said it was scaldhead ; my sufferings. It would last about two weeks, then crust and Baby two months old. Doctor called it eczema. Head, 
that his hair would never grow. Cured by Cuticura. Hair crack. Bought CuTicuRA REMEDIES; took seven bottles, arms, feet, hands, each one solid sore. Doctors and every- 
splendid, and not a pimple on him. and made a permanent cure. God bless you. Lived here thing else did no good. Without faith tried Curicuras. In 
Mrs, M. E. Woopsum, Norway, Me fifty-two years ; am seventy-three. one week the sores were well. Now fat baby. Sound asa 

-_-— Tuos. L. Gray, Deavertown, Ohio. dollar. Mrs. Bettie BirRKNER, Lockhart, Texas. 

Afflicted two years with cracked hands, especially the bi arertey es 
fingers. Tried several remedies without any benefit. Finally - Itchy, scaly skin. Scratched every night until the skin Years of skin trouble and glandular swellings. Doctors 
tried CuricuRA REMEDIES. They entirely cured me. Use was raw. Body covered with scales like spots of mortar. An and all other remedies fail. CuTICURA REMEDIES a complete 
the soap all the time. awful spectacle. Doctors useless. Cure hopeless. Cured by success and cure. The world never saw better medicines. 
C. L, GriswoLp, Chester, Conn. CUTICURA in five weeks. Publish this if you so desire. 

Geo, Corey, Merrill, Wis. W. H. H. Wuitine, Fransioli Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Kidneys in a bad, bad state. When I began using cure. 5 ene ae 
Am on my feet ten or twelve hours each day, Broadway and Dreadful scaly skin, psoriasis five years covering face, Was under medical treatment three years for cancerous 
Seventh Avenue Railroad. Thanks to your cure, am strong head, and entire body with white scabs. , Skin red, itching, sore on face; was annoying, disagreeable, disfiguring. It 
and well as ever. Have used all the Curicuras. I talk and bleeding. Hair all gone. Spent hundreds of dollars. increased alarmingly. Was advised to have it cut out. Tried 
CuricurA to everybody who has any ailment. Pronounced incurable. Cured by CuricuRA REMEDIES the CuTICURAS five months. Success perfect. Sore has dis- 

SAMUEL BACON, 751 Seventh Ave., New York City. Mrs. RosA KELLY, Rockwell City, Iowa. appeared, THADDEUS STREET, Charleston, S. C. 





WE invite the most careful investigation of every statement made by us regarding the CuricURA REMEDIES, and of every one of the foregoing brief extracts 
from unsolicited testimonials, and to this end earnestly desire those who have suffered long and hopelessly from torturing and disfiguring humors and diseases 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, and who have lost faith in doctors and medicine, to write to any one of our references, simply enclosing stamped envelope for 
reply. These testimonials in full, with many others, published in “ALL ABOUT THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP, AND Hair,” which will be mailed free to any address 


—64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 Testimonials. A Book of priceless value to every sufferer. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES are sold everywhere throughout the civilized world. Price: CUTICURA, 50 cts.; CUTICURA SOAP, 25 cts.; CUTICURA RESOLVENT, 
$1.00. Prepared by POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, BOSTON. 


ig ° Pimples, blotches, blackheads, simple humors, and blemishes of 

Red Rough and Oily Skin infants and children are prevented and cured by that greatest of 

) ? all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. 

Incomparably superior to al! other skin and complexion soaps, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
° 

The only medicated toilet soap, and the only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of most complexional disfigurations. Sale greater than 


the combined sales of all other skin soaps. Price, 25 cents. 
























Established «»«:: 


Facts: 


oldest and 
purest baking 
the greatest in leavening strength; That it is free from 


powder, and 


every injurious substance; That it makes lighter, sweeter, 
more nutritious and healthful food than any other. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company makes its own 
cream of tartar in its own mammoth refinery, and thus 
insures its unvarying quality. It uses in the manufacture 
of the Royal Baking Powder more than half of all the 
cream of tartar consumed in the United States for all 
purposes. This is required and must be chemically 
pure, and chemically pure cream of tartar could not 
be obtained in the market in this country or Europe, 
which necessitated the building of special works, and 
the employment of special processes. All other baking 
powders, when analyzed, show traces of lime and sul- 
phuric acid which arise from the impurities of the 
materials bought in the market which their manu- 
This is why the Royal Baking Powder 


5 


facturers use. 


is the only absolutely pure baking powder made. 


: 7 with suspicion upon any attempt by grocers or peddlers 
( : to palm off other brands in place of the Royal. 














































































































Every reader of Ivory Soap advertisements has said: “I'll try it some day.’ 


But it is so easy to forget. Why not doit now? Telephone your grocer before 
you put this paper down. Let him send half a dozen cakes. Bathroom, 3 Bed- 
rooms, Pantry, Kitchen—one cake of Ivory in each. That will give it a good, 
all-round trial. In one week you will be an Ivory-Soap enthusiast. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;’’ they ARE 
NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 
“\vory”’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Corvricut 1890, BY THe Procter & Gamate Co 








THE STANDARD COCOA OF THE WORLD, 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR TEA & COFFEE. 
And Better for the Nerves. 


OUTENS 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 










Delicious 


Once Tried—Aiways Used. 


PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS, 
. The Original—Take no other.’ 
Easily Digested—Made Instantly. | k 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.” ) OA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 





—— 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


Atall Grocers. Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S. 
Purity Unquestioned. 


Mrs. Gamp. 


sa It only needs a single trial to convince any one of the su- 
periority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Please insist upon Van Houren’s 
and take no substitute. It is put up in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2, and 
1 Ib. Cans. 
s@~ If not obtainable, enclose a 2-cent stamp for postage to VAN 
Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, and a trial can will be mailed postpaid, 7f you mention this 
publication, Prepared only by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
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HARDY “PERPETUAL” ROSES. 


We offer extra-sized, large blooming 3-year-old plants, THAT 
WILL BLOOM THE SAME SEASON PLANT- 
ED, in order to meet a demand for plants ready for immediate 
3 flowering; not little plants that’ require time to 
grow, but good strong plants, that will bloom this 
summer, and AT VERY LOW PRICES; 
plants that will delight every one in every way, 
and so cheap as to be within the reach of all, and 
80 choice as to meet the strictest scrutiny of the 
most critical rosarian. Our collection con- 
tains only the finest and newest sorts in cul- 
tivation, among which are the following 
Gems: Alfred Colomb, a grand rose, 
very large and extremely fragrant, carmine crim- 
sou; Ulrich Bruner, an elegant flower, 
finer in every way than “Gen’l Jacqueminot,” 
bright cherry, exquisite; Glorie de Paris, 
the most lovely shade of carmine, very 
large and fragrant; Jean Liabaud, 
fiery crimson shaded with black, rich 
and velvety. This variety approaches 
a black rose most nearly of any. 
Magna Charta, immense flowers, 
the largest rose grown, rich dark 
pink, superb; Marie Baumann, 
crimson vermilion, exquisitely shaded 
and richly perfumed. No collection 
is complete without it. Single plants 
of the above-named sorts. will be fur- 
nished for 


50c. each, or the 6 for $2.50, or 

, 12 plants in 12 dest sorts, including the above, $4. 
~ i. ee ae 
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We offer also some exquisite Novelties and Oddities in New Japanese Forms 


of this charming flower. They form a most unique group, and will be found invaluable on account of the 
rich decorative effect produced, The foliage is particularly attractive, very dark glossy green, shining 
as if varnished, studded with large single beautiful flowers, 4 inches across, in the wildest profusion. 
They flower from early summer until autumn, and are succeeded by large bright-colored crimson seed- 
pods, so showy that it is difficult to say whether the plants are more effective in flower or fruit. 
Rugosa Rubra, deep rose, borne in large clusters; Rugosa Alba, the famous white variety ; 
Md. Georges Bruant, very rare, long, slender, white-pointed buds, very fragrant. Price, $1.00 
each, the 3 sorts for $2.50; $9.00 per dozen. Persian Yellow, the finest bright-yellow hardy rose, 
foliage faintly scented like the sweet-brier. Price, 75c. each; 8 for $2.00; $6.00 per dozen. Md. 
Plantier, “the snow-white rose,” the finest white for bedding in masses or for cemetery planting. 
A perfect snowball when in bloom. Price, 50c. each ; 6 for $2.50, $4.00 per dozen. 

By freight or express at above prices. By Mail, on account of their large size, 3c. 
each must be added for postage and packing ; safe arrival guaranteed to 
any P.O. in U.S. or Canada. Go best by mail, except in large quantities and in near vicinity. 

ORDER AT ONCE. (Can be planted as soon as frost is out of ground; full instructions 
for cultivation sent with each order, also a copy of our large Illustrated Catalogue of ALL 
THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS. It is very complete, handsomely illus- 
trated, artistic, of particular interest to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent free to all readers of Harper's 
Bazar enclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, mentioning Harper's Bazar, 


BE. R. PIBRSON, 
FLORIST AND SEEDSMAN, 
P. O. Box. E. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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